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JOHNS HOPKINS 
SUMMER SESSION 


June 27-August 5 


EXCITING in concept . . . valuable in content . 
. . . Johns Hopkins offers 30 courses in Education, plus opportunities for ob- 


all located on the University’s beau- 


. . practical in application 


servation in the Demonstration School .. . 
tiful 100-acre campus, in Baltimore’s finest residential section. 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in Education and the various subject-matter 
fields are open to teachers, counselors, supervisors, and administrators who wish 
to study for a bachelor’s or master’s degree, or for the Certificate of Advanced 
Study in Education, or who want to improve their professional stature. 


Small, co-educational classes give the benefit of close personal contact with a 
faculty of outstanding ability and national reputation. Visiting professors from 
16 other institutions will join the Summer Session faculty. 


GRADUATE PROGRAMS IN EDUCATION 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF EDUCATION. 
those who complete the equivalent of one full year of study (30 points of credit) 
in this University within five years. The study may be pursued on a part-time 
basis during the academic year or during summers only or both. Approximately 
half the program is prescribed and the remainder consists of electives in Educa- 


This degree is awarded to 


tion or in Arts and Sciences. A departmental comprehensive examination is given, 
but neither a thesis nor a study of foreign language is required. 


THE CERTIFICATE OF ADVANCED STUDY IN EDUCATION. 
tificate represents one full year of study (30 points of credit) beyond the master’s 
degree. The work may be taken in the regular session only or during summers 
only or both. Half the program is prescribed and the rest is devoted to the area 
of specialization best suited to the student’s needs and interests. Much flexibility 
in the selection of courses is permitted. There are no requirements regarding a 
thesis, a comprehensive examination, or the study of foreign language. 


The cer- 


WRITE TODAY FOR THE CATALOGUE TO: Director of the Summer 
Session, The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, Maryland. 


REGISTRATION DATES: APRIL 1 TO JUNE 25 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
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Its for Primary Grades 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PRIMER 


by LUCILLE WALLOWER 


Pennsylvania’s leading writer of 
stories for children 
assisted by Bernice Weir 


third grade teacher in Harrisburg Public Schools 


Prepared exclusively for 
Pennsylvania Primary Grades 


136 pages 38 fine photographs 


Net price to schools $1.65 


* Large modern type 


* Primary grade vocabulary 
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MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


One of the great bulwarks of America’s strength is our free press. No other 
country even approaches the volume of news and information available to 
Americans. This has been made possible, of course, by our great forest 
resources, our manufacturing plants, and our paper, printing, and publish- 
ing industries...all of them linked by dependable railroad transportation! 


ahs : - 
96% of the paper manufactured in this 
country each year is made from wood pulp. 
Here, a car-tilter mechanism, built right 
into the track, is spilling a load of pulp- 
wood from a special freight car into the 
storage pond at a pulp plant. Most plants 
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Pulp is made by a combination of me- 
chanical and chemical processes. The logs, 
stripped of bark, are fed into a huge 
machine*which cuts them into chips of 
various sizes. These chips are then ma- 
chine-sorted, cleaned a, stored in large 
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PUBLISHERS, INC. 


119 Frazier Street 


State College, Pennsylvania 


The House that publishes 
BOOKS EXCLUSIVELY FOR 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOLS 


ments. It may be dried and transported 
by railroad to a distant paper mill...to be 
rolled, baked, sized and packaged for de- 
livery by rail to publishers over the nation. 


us the best-informed nation in the world. 
America’s annual paper consumption is 
about 380 Ibs. per person — an amount 
far higher than that of any other country. 


Linking all these industries and services is the world’s most efficient mass- 
transportation system. The heart of that system is the railroads, working 
around the clock to serve you speedily at a lower average cost than any other 
form of general transportation. And they do it over lines built and maintained 


at no expense to any taxpayer! 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 








Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No, 16, 


SEND FOR OUR 1955 CATALOGUE 
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MILESTONES OF MODERN MEDICINE 
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SEXO) SORTISONE 


The 1950 Nobel Prize for Medicine was awarded to Drs. Philip $. Hench, 
Edward C. Kendall and Prof. Tadeus Reichstein—two Americans and a 
Swiss—for their work in the development of Cortisone. Dr. Hench, ob- 
serving that pregnant women recovered temporarily from arthritis, be- 
lieved a hormone or gland secretion was responsible. Drs. Kendall and 
Reichstein, independently, isolated the secretion—Cortisone—from beef 
adrenal glands, two tiny pads of tissue perched like cocked hats on top 
of the kidneys. Just one pill requires half a ton of glands! In rheumatoid 
arthritis, a crippling disease in which inflamed joints become immobile, 
Cortisone brought relief and helped thousands of the 8,500,000 Amer- 
ican arthritis sufferers to lead active lives. Rheumatic fever—a malady 
which causes more deaths during the first 20 years of life than all con- 
tagious diseases!—is also helped by Cortisone. When given promptly it 
helps children enjoy active lives once more. For sensitivity to medicines, 
asthma, certain eye and skin irritations, and inflammations, Cortisone 
works like magic. It provides temporary relief in cancer of the blood cells. 


Since 1910 dramatic relief from financial — and physical! — suffering 
has been obtained with Educators liberal individual or flexible group 
income protection. Despite costly disabilities you can take that long- 
planned vacation, keep paying on the house or car and avoid debt 
worries. You feel secure, knowing that Educators will pay your weekly 
benefits for as long as 5 years for accidents, 2 years for sickness. You're 
covered 24 hours a day —all. authorized leaves included. Hospital- 
surgical benefits may be included for your family . . . all at low cost. 


The above illustration with description is available, without advertising, as a colored poster 
for classroom display. For your free copy, fill out and mail the coupon. No obligation 
whatsoever. 


Mutual Insurance Company 


F P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. 





FREE Without obligation or charge, please send me 
copies of your Medical Posters, also full information sdasit 
POSTERS your Accident and Sickness Policies ["]; Hospital Policies (J; g 


Have representative call [] s 


Name F 


Address 
{_] Teacher © & 











: Name of School (_] Student ™ 
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In This Issue 


> A brief but to the point article on 
music education in our schools speaks 
of the spiritual and cultural up’ift 
this training can bring to the life of 
the students. At this season of the 
year, one often thinks of momeiits 
when music provided needed satisfic- 
tion. 


B Speaking before the 1954 PSA 
Convention, Francis B. Haas presented 
the problems, program, and progress 
of the schools of the Commonwealth. 
Doctor Haas knows education in the 
State intimately. He resigned on Jan- 
uary 18 after a distinguished career 
of 50 years in its schools. 


® Are you thinking of new ways to 
build a good public relations pro- 
gram in your community? Read the 
description Gene Langan gives of the 
ways one school system has established 
good community contacts. 


®& Geiting to know students from other 
countries is the world friendship proj- 
ect of the Lawrence Park, Erie Coun- 
ty, schools. Mrs. Skala gives a com- 
plete report on how the AFS program 
works. 


> With the General Assembly in ses- 
sion, members of the Association need 
to know the names of the members of 
the Education Committees of the House 
and Senate. These names are given in 
the Educational Interests section. 


B& President Skala has announced the 
appointive State committees. You will 
find the names of these persons who 
will serve you in the Association Activi- 
ties section. 


& You will be interested in many of 
the meetings for which the dates are 
given in our Calendar. The list in- 
cludes dates from now until the end 


of 1955. 
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Because Teachers Prefer 


—SECURITY to UNCERTAINTY — 


e More than 2,500 Teacher Organizations in the United States 
have made Washington National Group Income Protection 
available to their members. 


e Thousands of teachers protect their most important asset— 
their incomes—by enrolling in the Washington National 
Group Plan officially endorsed by their Local Association. 


Association Presidents: Write us today for full details on a 
plan of Group Life Insurance, Income Protection, or Hospital 
and Surgical Benefits for your members. 


Investigate this important welfare project now! Our services 
are available without obligation. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Executive Offices—Evanston, Illinois 


Pennsylvania Group Offices 
906 Bankers Securities Bldg. 720 Investment Bldg. 
Philadelphia 2 Pittsburgh 22 


—The Leader In Teacher Group Insurance— 














Health can’t wait! 


and because health can’t wait... 


ABC Health Series 


Grades 16 ¢ Brownell ¢ Evans 
presents all seven vital health areas at each grade level! 


MENTAL HEALTH 

SOCIAL HEALTH 

PERSONAL REGIMEN 

SAFETY 

PROFESSIONAL HEALTH SERVICES 
PUBLIC HEALTH 

TEMPERANCE 


As the series progresses, concepts are maintained and broadened. Delightful 
stories by established writers for children furnish sound motivation. Ease of 
reading is assured by strict control of all readability factors. 


American Book Company 





55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
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The March Cover 


Time wrecks the proudest piles we 
raise, 
The towers, the domes, the temp!es 
fall, 
The fortress trembles and decays, 
One breath of song outlasts them all. 
—OLIvVER WENDELL HoLMEs 


The activities that are portrayed on 
the March cover of the JOURNAL are 
so familiar that they almost deny ex- 
planation. 

The feature article tells of the mean- 
ing that music and music participation 
may have in the life of individuals. 
Participation in music, we are told, 
can be through two ways—the one 
performance; the other appreciation. 

Certainly we are living in an age in 
which there are more opportunities to 
hear music than ever before. Perhaps 
the meaning of music can best be ex- 
pressed by oft quoted sayings: 

Give me the making of the songs of 
the people, I care not who makes our 
laws. 

Music washes away from the soul 
the dust of everyday life. 

A song will outlive sermons in the 
memory. 

New songs are eagerly sung. 

A good song is none the worse for 
being sung twice. 

Music lends itself to every occasion. 
As illustrated by our artist on the 
cover we note a lusty group in dis- 
guise too old for their ages, breaking 
forth in the harmony of the barbershop 
quartet. 

To the left we see the piano key- 
board as a symbol of instrumental 
music with the informal group gathered 
around in song. 

In the center of the design is pic- 
tured formal instruction in the class- 
room. On the lower part of the page 
the youth of the school beautifully 
gowned are singing in a cappella style. 

We are grateful for the cooperation 
of E. Grant Herr, supervising prin- 
cipal, Spring Grove Joint School Sys- 
tem, in supplying the photographs. 

And so in our schools in Pennsyl- 
vania music becomes a part of the 
curricula, a part of the life of the 
school, and a bond of brotherhood to 
all who participate. 

Someone has said, music is a uni- 
versal language. Certainly wherever 
there are people there is music and 
what a drab world this would be 


| without it. 
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The Chautauqua C 


of Syracuse Un 


with 


Summer Recreation 


at the famous 


CHAUTAUQUA 
INSTETUTION 


CHAUTAUQUA LAKE, NEW YORK 


July 5 through 23 and 
July 25 through Aug. 13 


University Resident Credit Courses 


Teachers, undergraduates and other adults 
with an interest in learning benefit by 
higher education at this remarkable sum- 
mer institution. Advanced courses and 
workshops in Education, Fine Arts, Crafts 
and Liberal Arts are applicable toward 
university degrees. A series of convoca- 
tions and forums supplement class work. 


Cultural, Recreational Facilities 
for you and your family 
The entire family will enjoy a rich pro- 
gram of symphony concerts, opera, sum- 
mer theatre, lectures, and library facili- 
ties. Leisure time activities include sail- 
ing, fishing and swimming, plus tennis, 
baseball and golf. Young peoples clubs for 
pre-school age and up. Dormitories for 
single students, apartments for families. 


Write for Illustrated Catalog 


Full details on courses, credit, cultural 
programs and accommodations. Address: 


DR. MICHAEL O. SAWYER, Coordinator 
Syracuse University at Chautauqua 
108 Maxwell Hall, Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York 

















You’ll have the time of your life 
in Yellowstone : . . the Montana 
Rockies and the Dude Ranch 
country... or amid the mountain 
and marine attractions of Wash- 
ington’s Puget Sound country. 
There’s something for every taste 
in America’s evergreen playground. 

For extra pleasure at no extra 





| Pacific NortHWEsT— Grand 
Coulee Dam; Seattle-Tacoma 
with Puget Sound, Mt. Rainier, 
Olympic Peninsula; Victoria and 
Vancouver in British Columbia. 


@ YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK— via 
Gallatin Gateway; Old Faithful, 
Grand Canyon, friendly wild life. 
Also Montana Rockies. 

@ Dupe RANCHES. 


@) Paciric Nortuwest— Yellowstone. 








Super Scenery from the 


: (08 YMP/AN j 


Super Dome 


cost, view thescenicroute from the 
Super Dome—only full-length 
dome to the Pacific Northwest. 
Private-room cars with Skytop 
Lounge, Touralux sleepers that 
save on berth cost and rail fare, 
reserved-seat leg rest coaches, 
diner and Cafe Lounge on the 
super-speed Olympian HIAWATHA. 


Cotoravbo Rockies—Salt Lake 
City, Mormon Capital—Great 
Salt Lake— Yellowstone Park. 
CALirorNiA — Montana-Idaho- 
Washington-Oregon; all the 
Pacific Coast. 

(7) CaNnaviAN Rockies — Victoria, 
Vancouver-Pacific Northwest. 

AtaskA—by the Inside Passage. 


9) EscorteD Tours — wide variety. 


Attractive low priced student educational tours to Yellowstone, 
Montana Rockies and other vacation regions will be operated this 
Spring under experienced supervision. Write us for full information. 

















| <A  — e 1 
H. Sengstacken, The Milwaukee Road : 

721 Union Station, Chicago 6, IIl. 
I am interested in vacations 123456789 | 
(circle choices). Please send free literature and | 
Super Dome folder. | 
Name. f 
Address. | 
City Zone. State 
sc a lh oc li gc a Supedman eaeeomeeiaie a 
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Two NEW SOLID GEOMETRY 
aia A remarkably clear presentation of proofs, exercises, and explana- 
tions helps students acquire spatial concepts, perceive the rela- 
titles tions of figures lying in different planes, and make practical use of 
solid geometry. 
added 
to TRIGONOMETRY WITH TABLES 
the Features an abundance of illustrative examples; a clear treatment 
of inverse functions, complex numbers, and hyperbolic functions; 
popular helpful visual aids including two-color printing. 
WELCHONS-KRICKENBERGER x 
jects 
jects’ 
quest 
— ALGEBRA, BOOK ONE—Elementary Course educi 
Me 
Write for ALGEBRA, BOOK TWO—Second Course, Complete know 
full informa- schoc 
: NEW PLANE GEOMETRY devel 
wees life. 
sessit 
GINN AND COMPANY 92min ave. xew vou 1 we 
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Let peace 
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USI 
| F 
Ever increasing enrollment means an increasing | ae 
resul 
Textbook Budget briny 
need 
tor ~ 
peo 
The constant use of hea 
HOLDEN BOOK COVERS hgh 
will prolong the life of the textbooks up to 3 years spiri 
and they also insure each class of clean, sanitary books. + 
SL 
You cannot make an old book new ee 
—but you can keep new books clean and sanitary is th 
and add from 1 to 3 years to their service. with 
musl 
Samples on request It is 
le 
Holden Patent Book Cover Company SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS Abin 
dem 
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HY have music in our schools? 

Of what value is music in our 
educational program? Why teach sub- 
jects other than factual academic sub- 
jects? These are some of the many 
questions which arise in our public 
education today. 

Measurable, tangible, and factual 
knowledge is a prerequisite in our 
school curriculum, for from it we 
develop our capabilities for success in 
life. However, it is not from the pos- 
session of a wealth of skills and knowl- 
edge alone that man survives in this 
materialistic age of ours. To survive, 
we need to know how to get along 
with others and to adjust to our sur- 
roundings. 

Today, in our confused world, we 
need to learn to live peaceably with 
all people if we are to have world 
peace. Our intelligence has given us 
great mastery over our physical world 
but rather than bringing us closer to 
other countries, at times it has helped 
in severing our relationships. 


Music Disciplines 


Friendly relationships cannot be 
established overnight, but they are a 
result of many days and nights. To 
bring about these relationships we 
need to have some common denomina- 
tor as a unifying factor among all 
people and what better factor could 
there be than music? Music ranks 
high in promoting friendly relation- 
ships, cooperation, respect for others, 
spiritual and emotional understand- 
ing. 

Since students of today are leaders 
of tomorrow, what better way or place 
is there to teach them to get along 
with others than by participating in a 
musical organization in our schools? 
It is in such a group that students 
learn to work together. It is here that 
they discipline themselves to meet the 
demands of a group. They learn to 
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MRS. GERALDINE M. LESHER 
Head, Music Department 
Spring Grove Jt. School System 


appreciate what others are able to do 
and to be tolerant of those who are 
not as capable as themselves. At the 
same time, they are fulfilling the need 
to do something well, either in a 
group, or alone, and thereby establish- 
ing prestige among their peers. Most 
important of all, it is here that stu- 
dents, who perhaps otherwise would 
not, find a friend, for they are drawn 
closer to their neighbors by common 
interests and experiences. 


Music—an Ambassador 


Not only can we have better rela- 
tionships among our studerts, through 
music; but we can also foster more 
friendly relations with the community. 
People like to know what the children 
are doing in school. At the same time 
they like to have their children par- 
ticipate in community events. Conse- 
quently, the school is called upon on 
various occasions to assist in local ac- 
tivities. By having some musical or- 
ganization perform, we are helping to 
build the road toward a friendly com- 
munity. Through music the school is 


= 





serving as an ambassador of good will 
throughout the world. 

In no other field is there a better 
opportunity to establish intercultural 
understanding than in music, for our 
musical heritage has been contributed 
to by various national, racial, and re- 
ligious groups. Girls and boys have a 
greater understanding of these groups 
if they are cognizant of their contribu- 
tions. 

At the same time that students are 
learning to associate with their class- 
mates, to take their place in the com- 
munity, and to appreciate peoples of 
all races and nations, they are under- 
going an emotional and mental experi- 
ence. Music has a way of relaxing peo- 
ple and dispelling worry thereby cre- 
ating a feeling of satisfaction and ac- 
complishment. The illustrative account 
of a boy who stuttered verifies this 
fact. When speaking to someone he 
would stutter, but when he was singing 
he was at ease; and there was no evi- 
dence of stuttering. Many times what 
we think and feel, we are unable to 
express verbally; but we can express 
our ideas and feelings through the 
medium of music. 


A Spiritual Experience 


The lives of many students would 
often be empty and unhappy were it 
not for the happy moments experi- 
enced through music. Such was the 
case of a boy who came from a 
broken home. He seemed to have no 
objective or goal toward which he was 
striving. Nothing seemed to have a 
place in his life except music. He was 
always there for chorus rehearsal. If 
there was any chore to be done, he 
was ready to do it. On numerous occa- 
sions he would remain after rehearsal 
to talk. Through these ‘talks I learned 
that music was the only reason that 
he cared to continue school. It seemed 


(See Music, Page 281) 
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Our Schools 


FRANCIS B. HAAS 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 


* 9m more I am glad to bring 
greetings to the membership of 
the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation and to speak briefly con- 
cerning matters which are uppermost 
in my thinking about our schools. 

In contemplating the outstanding 
educational growth in the Common- 
wealth during this half century and 
especially the remarkable progress of 
the past three decades, one observes 
that for more than thirty years in 
meetings of educators throughout the 
nation one theme has been constant 
and predominant—namely, “The Re- 
sponsibilities of Education in a Chang- 
ing World.” The momentous develop- 
ments in our social, economic, and in- 
ternational relationships have consti- 
tuted the background of our delibera- 
tions concerning the purpose and ad- 
vancement of education. 

As the world-community has under- 
gone swift and dramatic changes, 
so inevitably have the schools of 
the world-community reflected these 
changes. During the decade which is 
just coming to a close, we have come 
to a clear recognition of the necessity 
to make the schools of free America 
the foundation of our national strength 
and of our democratic social order. 
Our leadership in the free world de- 
pends upon the devotion of our citi- 
zens to the ideals which have made 
our nation great. In the development 
of those ideals our schools have played 
a vital part in Pennsylvania and the 
nation. 


State White House Conference 


It was appropriate and timely, then, 
that President Eisenhower in his State 
of the Union message last January 
proposed that the problems and needs 
of the nation’s school and college sys- 
tems be thoroughly studied. He sug- 
gested that each state hold an educa- 
tional meeting which would culminate 
in a White House Conference on Edu- 
cation. Congress appropriated $900,- 
000 for this project. Of this, $700,000 
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will go to the states to help finance 
their studies. At these state confer- 
ences, educators, parents, representa- 
tives of citizens’ groups, and others in- 
terested in the schools will discuss and 
examine problems and issues in the 
field of education. Plans are being 
completed for holding Pennsylvania’s 
conference in April. 

One immediate and specific objec- 
tive of the State conferences is to de- 
velop a report to the President con- 
cerning our most significant and press- 
ing problems and to include recom- 
mendations for their solution. The 
White House Conference will be held 
in Washington, November 28 to De- 
cember 1, 1955. 

The White House Conference Com- 
mittee suggests the major problems 
confronting education today by ask- 
ing the following six questions: 


1—What should our schools seek to 
accomplish? 

2—How can we get enough good 
teachers—and keep them? 

3—How can we get the school fa- 
cilities we need? 

4—How can we pay for our schools? 

5—How can we organize our school 
systems most efficiently and 
economically ? 

6—How can we obtain continuing 
public support of education? 


The United States Office of Educa- 
tion has suggested for consideration 
the following: 


1—Providing education to meet the 
needs of individuals and of a 
free society 

2—Enlisting and maintaining an 
adequate supply of well-pre- 
pared teachers 

3—Providing additional school 
buildings and equipment 

4—Financing education 

5—Organizing education. 


Some degree of overlapping in the 
questions proposed by the White 
House Committee is unavoidable. 


The Chief State School Officer, in an ad- 
dress before the 1954 PSEA Conventi sn, 
presented the problems, program, «nd 
progress of the schools of the Common- 
wealth. Doctor Haas, on January 18, re- 
signed as Superintendent after a |is- 
tinguished career of 50 years of service 
to the schools of the Commonwealth 


In the light of our accomplishments 
in each of these categories, we have 
reason to be encouraged. In quality 
and extent, all services provided by 
our schools have shown remarkable 
improvement. 


Positive Progress in First Problem 


Concerning the first of these prob- 
lems—what to teach in order to meet 
the needs of individuals and our free 
society—we have made positive prog- 
ress. Steadily lengthening is the list of 
revised courses of study at both the 
elementary and the secondary level. 
The preparation of each of these cur- 
riculum bulletins represents State- 
wide cooperative participation of 
many teachers, administrators, mem- 
bers of the Department’s professional 
staff, and lay representatives of organ- 
izations and individuals deeply con- 
cerned in the advancement of educa- 
tion. 

This Curriculum Revision Program 
was mandated by the 1947 session and 
has been supported by successive ap- 
propriations by the General Assembly. 
Today, additional types of instruction 
necessitated by our rapidly changing 
social order have been integrated with 
local educational programs through- 
out the Commonwealth. Such programs 
include—to name only a few: Aviation 
education, conservation education, 
driver education, farm and home 
safety, health education, highway 
safety education, and the expanding 
program for handicapped children. 

Vocational education has trained 
thousands of youth and adults in agri- 
culture, homemaking, business, and in- 
dustry. Courses offered are designed to 
afford opportunities for every individ- 
ual to develop to the fullest extent his 
occupational skills and aptitudes. Our 
schools have one main objective: to 
prepare our children and youth to 
take their place as worthy, socially 
competent American citizens, equipped 
with such knowledge, such attitudes, 
such interests, and such developed ca- 
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pxbilities as will enable them to live 
successful, happy lives in a world of 
continual change. 

Mr. McElroy, chairman of the 
White House Committee, has said: 
“or some time it has become increas- 
ingly apparent that our nation faces a 
grave crisis in education. We also 
know that our people want something 
done about it: Many of us who have 
agreed to serve on this committee re- 
gard education as second in impor- 
tance only to national defense. Solution 
of our educational problem is essential 
to our country’s future progress. No 
one can say today what the solution 
of this problem is. If the history of 
cur country tells us anything, how- 
ever, it is that once the people recog- 
nize a problem and its vital impor- 
tance, they will do what is necessary to 
solve it.” 

I concur in the substance and spirit 
of this statement; however I must take 
issue with the chairman when he says 
education is secondary in importance 
in our national defense. Education, in 
my opinion, is the base upon which 
our national defense is built. This na- 
tion can be strong only as its schools 
develop to the highest attainable de- 
gree patriotic devotion to its national 
ideals on the one hand and on the 
other the necessary technical knowl- 
edge and skills to man its material 
weapons of defense. In this connection, 
may I quote a statement of Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. President Eisenhower 
when he was General Eisenhower said: 
“To neglect our school system would 
be a crime against the future. Such 
neglect could well be more disastrous 
to all our freedoms than the most for- 
midable assault. Where our schools are 
concerned no external threat can ex- 
cuse negligence, no menace can justify 
a halt to progress.” 

It is extremely gratifying to me that 
our Pennsylvania Legislature in the 
legislation of 1947 recognized this im- 
portant role of education and called 
for a revision of our curriculums with 
specific emphasis on the principles and 
ideals of our American government, 
the functioning of our American eco- 
nomic system, the duties and obliga- 
tions of the individual in relation to 
our form of government, and the af- 
finity between the American form of 
government and the moral and spir- 
itual concepts of the Nation. The vast 
program of curriculum revision which 
we have carried forward in Pennsyl- 
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vania gives emphasis in each instance 
to that education which will perpetu- 
ate the ideals of free government. 


Teacher Supply Inadequate 


A second major problem, as stated 
by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, is the enlisting and maintaining 
of an adequate supply of well-prepared 
teachers. Of Pennsylvania’s approxi- 
mately 70,000 classroom teachers, 
about 65 per cent, as recently esti- 
mated, have had four or more years 
of professional preparation. The new 
State-mandated minimum salary sched- 
ule and the liberalizing provisions of 
the Public School Employes’ Retire- 
ment System are two factors tending 
to attract and maintain the supply of 
well-prepared teachers for our schools. 

It must be pointed out, however, 
that for the current school year 1600 
teachers are teaching under substand- 
ard credentials. Certainly, the agenda 
of Pennsylvania’s educational confer- 
ence in preparation for the White 
House Conference must include an ex- 
amination of the current situation 
with reference to emergency certifica- 
tion together with the formulation of 
definite remedial measures. 

This situation is not peculiar to 
Pennsylvania. In November of this 
year, the Research Division of the 
National Education Association made 


find it advisable to make a re-examina- 
tion of the whole problem of qualifica- 
tions for standard certification. 


The Building Challenge 


Third, let us consider the answer to 
the question, How can we get the 
school facilities we need? Pennsylvania 
is making notable progress in provid- 
ing additional school buildings and 
equipment. Approximately 200 million 
dollars, it is estimated, will actually be 
expended in school building construc- 
tion during the 1954-55 school year. A 
total of 918 building operations has 
been projected. As of October 15, 
1954, there were 833 approved build- 
ing projects which had been com- 
pleted, placed under construction, or 
committed for construction by the end 
of the current school year. The cost of 
these authority projects is approxi- 
mately $560,000,000. This estimate in- 
cludes building projects locally fi- 
nanced without State aid. By 1960 ad- 
ditional school building construction 
needs have been estimated at $1,200,- 
000,000. 

How to meet this need is one of the 
great challenges facing us at this time. 
Shall the General Assembly lift the 
ceiling on authority finances to com- 
plete this program or must we look to 
the Federal Government for assistance 
in meeting these needs? The solution 





this significant comment on the teach- 
er situation: “The enrolment in teach- 
er-education institutions is not gaining 
rapidly enough to fill the need for 
qualified teachers. The accelerated 
growth in pupil enrolments is com- 
pelling school systems to employ in- 
creasing numbers of teachers who are 


not fully qualified for standard cer- . 


tificates. For the 1954-55 school year, 
it is estimated that throughout the na- 
tion there will be an increase of 2000 
in the number of teachers who hold 
emergency or temporary certificates.” 

This problem must receive our most 
careful study. It may be that we shall 


to this problem cannot be delayed, it 
must be faced by the incoming Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


How Can We Pay— 
A fourth problem is this: How can 


-we pay for our schools? How can we 


finance education? The Commonwealth 
during the past ten years- has as- 
sumed a larger and larger share of the 
cost of providing for our schools. It 
has been impossible for local taxation 
to keep pace with the rising price 
spiral. Consider these significant fig- 
ures as evidence that the Common- 
wealth has been making every effort to 
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give adequate support to our public 
schools. For the administration cover- 
ing the four years from 1947 to 1951, 
the total educational appropriation for 
governmental operations and State 
subsidies was $538,482,646. In the 
present administration for the four 
years from 1951 to 1955, the appro- 
priations have totaled $912,914,463. 
This means that the present adminis- 
tration has increased by 70 per cent 
the investment of the Commonwealth 
in education over that of the previous 
administration. 





What is the significance of these 
statistics? They mean that the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of our 
State government have faith in public 
education. Unquestionably, the Com- 
monwealth is committed to an even 
larger investment in education to en- 
sure equality of educational oppor- 
tunity for all Pennsylvania boys and 
girls, our youth and adults. 

Financing public education is, how- 
ever, a continuing problem. As _ the 
functional concepts of education ex- 
pand, so also do our schools in larger 
curriculum offerings and added serv- 
ices. Currently, notwithstanding the 
great progress we have made in our 
Commonwealth in the acceptance of 
State responsibility by greatly en- 
larged school subsidies, it would ap- 
pear that we have not yet solved the 
problem of acceptable tax programs at 
either the State or local levels. 

Because of the increased birth rate 
our schools are literally bulging at the 
seams. We are lacking in teachers and 
we are lacking a sound and permanent 
financial base to secure the tax reve- 
nues necessary to maintain adequate 
facilities and effective teaching to 
which reference has been made. 

When I began my educational ca- 
reer exactly fifty years ago the domi- 
nant control and support were local. 
During these fifty years the most sig- 
nificant trend in my opinion has been 
the acceptance by the State of its role 
in public education through laws and 
financial support as envisioned in our 
Constitution. Our leaders now say that 
education is as much a concern of the 
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Nation as it is of the State. If this is 
true, and I believe it is, then it is not 
enough for the state-wide conferences 
throughout the nation to say that we 
in the states are capable of solving our 
own educational problems. 

Rather, I think it is for these con- 
ferences to make clear what the fed- 
eral government means by its respon- 
sibility to education, and to what ex- 
tent there shall be coordination and 
cooperation at least in providing fed- 
eral revenues for certain aspects of 
school programs within the respective 
states without at the same time an as- 
sumption of federal control and dicta- 
tion of school policy. 


Organization for Efficiency 


A fifth problem has to do with or- 
ganization. A thorough study of our 
school systems in the interest of ef- 
ficiency and economy has been stressed 
by both the White House Committee 
and the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. 

Starting with the Department of 
Public Instruction, the Superintendent, 
four deputies, and a specialized profes- 
sional staff administer the Common- 
wealth’s equity in education. 

During the past decade, we have em- 
barked upon a program of improving 
the structure of the entire public school 
system. Larger units of administration, 
union and merged districts, have been 
encouraged so that the schools of every 
community may provide any educa- 
tional program needed to deal with 
the problems of present-day life and 
to prepare youth for coping with prob- 
lems of the future. 

The Pennsylvania Cooperative Pro- 
gram in Educational Administra- 
tion is making an outstanding con- 
tribution in this area. Educational 
problems are being identified and sug- 
gestions for special services are being 
developed, together with an enlarged 
administrative and service structure 
best able to offer them. Credit is also 
due the “Committee of 27,” composed 
of members representing the chief edu- 
cational agencies in the Common- 
wealth, and all supervising principals, 
district superintendents, county super- 
intendents, other school personnel, 
school board members, lay individuals 
and members of the General Assembly 
who have united their efforts in at- 
tempting to blueprint better schools 
for our youth. This reorganization of 
our school districts and service areas 


has had one objective—namely, equ: |- 
ity of educational opportunity in .|l 
school districts of the Commonweal 1. 


Popular Support Growing 


Finally, we must give consideration 
to ways and means of winning pop.- 
lar support of education througho :t 
the Commonwealth. As we face the ini- 
mediate future of education in Pen»- 
sylvania, we are grateful for the orga :- 
ized support of education. Educaticn 
does not stand alone. Press, radi», 
television, the pulpit, the forum, the 
voices of industry and of labor, and 
many civic and citizen agencies are in 
active cooperation in proclaiming the 
nation’s need for better schools. We 
are much encouraged by the effective 
work of the National Commission for 
the Public Schools and the strong 
widespread pronouncements of the Na- 
tional Advertising Council. 

According to the last report, local 
citizens committees in support of good 
schools in the nation now approach 
nine thousand in number. Our Parent- 
Teacher Associations nation-wide have 
doubled their membership since 1946. 
This membership is now about nine 
million (9,000,000). In our own State 
this group, which is most effective in 
presenting needs and in supporting 
good schools, totals 433,000 parent- 
teacher citizen members. 





Daily on the radio and on television, 
we find these citizen groups sending 
urgent messages to the people of Amer- 
ica. At times it is a warning of the 
educational ill effects of overcrowded 
classrooms. At times they ask that 
citizens join “to help give the children 
the better schools they deserve.” It is 
good to realize that education does not 
stand alone. At no time has the need 
for good schools had such wide ac- 
claim. 

I know that you appreciate the very 
considerable interest and assistance ac- 
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corded to our educational forces. You 
realize, too, that the schools will re- 
ceive popular support when those 
chiefly concerned in the operation of 
our State’s and the Nation’s biggest 
business, Education, make clear to the 
general public exactly what things the 
schools are striving to accomplish. Our 
lccal programs will, as a result, grow 
out of the purposeful cooperation of 
teachers, pupils, parents, school offi- 
cials, and civic and governmental 
agencies. 

With such active cooperation estab- 
lished on a permanent basis, the peo- 
ple’s representatives coming to Har- 
risburg will see to it that every effort 
is made to keep the schools of Penn- 
sylvania in the vanguard of educa- 
tional progress. Certainly, if the elect- 
ed members of the General Assembly 
know that it is the wish of the people 
that new sources of revenue be found 
to finance the many public services 
which the citizens of Pennsylvania 
want, if those legislators have been 
thoroughly informed concerning our 
educational program and the needs of 
our school system, they will not fail 
as our elected representatives to con- 
tinue the support of education which 
has characterized our General Assem- 
bly during all recent sessions. 

On what, then, does further educa- 
tional progress depend? As in the past, 
so in the future—effective leadership. 
In the ranks of our profession in Penn- 
sylvania are great leaders. Their vision 
is broad and their wisdom is deep. 
What they envision for the schools of 
today and tomorrow will become re- 
ality, will be translated into matchless 
achievements. They will inform our 
citizens in all walks of life of the pur- 
poses and problems of our schools. 

To this cause are dedicated approxi- 
mately sixty thousand members of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, more than seventy-five per cent 
of whom are members of the National 
Education Association. For the last 
several years, Pennsylvania has ranked 
first in the number of teachers en- 
rolled in the national organization. 
United in purpose and effort, our edu- 
cational leaders in communities 
throughout all areas of the State face 
the future of education in Pennsyl- 
vania with confidence that is well 
founded. Our schools must and will, 
year after year, meet the great re- 
sponsibility that has been placed upon 
them by our society. 
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The Public School — 


An Undervalued Treasure 


The public school system of the 
United States is one of the nation’s 
great treasures. But it is a treasure 
that is undervalued. So said the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission around 
its conference table in 1951, when it 
began a series of studies that culmi- 
nated in the publication of a new pro- 
nouncement: “Public Education and 
the Future of America.” 

The book-length document grew out 
of the Commission’s conviction that 
present widespread controversy about 
the schools is a symptom of popular 
interest that can be capitalized to the 
schools’ great gain if more lay citizens 
—and educators, too!—can be brought 
more fully to understand what is at 
stake. “There is more concern with 
and thinking about education on the 
part of American citizens during cur- 
rent years than there has been for 
decades,” says the Policies Commis- 
sion. “This concern is inevitably ac- 
companied by controversy, for con- 
flicts of ideas ‘are inevitable in de- 
cision-making. . . .” 

The volume begins by telling how 
the Founding Fathers regarded popu- 
lar education as an essential element 
in the American system of self-govern- 
ment. It then outlines the development 
of universal “common schools” for the 
elementary grades. It continues with 
a chapter showing that public high 
schools and colleges and universities 
were established in order to extend 
educational opportunity. A_ parallel 
step was the provision of public insti- 
tutions for teacher education, to which 
another chapter is devoted. 

After the historical narrative comes 
a summary chapter, titled “How Pub- 
lic Schools Have Served the American 
People.” Here it is said that public 
schools have 


—helped to induct more than thirty 
million immigrants into American 
life. 

—helped to unite the American people. 

—enriched the spiritual life of the 
American people. 

—helped to make real the American 
principle of equality of opportunity. 

—helped to make the American econo- 
my a miracle of production. 


—-provided keys to knowledge. and un- 
derstanding. 

—nurtured loyalty to the American 
way of life. 


The book concludes with a look to 
the future in a chapter that ends with 
these paragraphs: 

“Faith in public education rests ulti- 
mately on two beliefs: that a particu- 
lar kind of education must be designed 
to support a particular way of life, and 
that public education will best support 
the American way of life. The Found- 
ing Fathers were convinced that a so- 
ciety dedicated to freedom, equality, 
and self-government demanded special 
educational commitments and institu- 
tions. Those who built America’s pub- 
lic schools believed public education to 
be a special instrument for the mainte- 
nance of a democratic society through 
the cultivation of worthy and respon- 
sible persons. 

“The basic qualities in the Ameri- 
can concept of public education have 
enhanced value for today—and for to- 
morrow. As the American people ap- 
praise the role of public education in 
meeting the needs of the nation, they 
may reaffirm their loyalty to the quali- 
ties of an educational system which 
has served the country well. As they 
survey the services which public edu- 
cation may render to the nation in a 
critical and creative moment of its his- 
tory—matching those services against 
apparent national and world needs— 
they will find in the nation’s education- 
al past worthy guides and goals for 
America’s future.” 


—WiiuaM JansEN, Chairman, Educational 
Policies Commission, New York City, in re- 
viewing Public Education and the Future of 
America. Educational Policies Commission, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. vi plus 98 pp. Illustrated. 1955. $1.50. 











Operation World Friendship 


MRS. JESSIE LYNN SKALA 
English Department 
Lawrence Park High School 
Erie 


¥ your school has not yet participated 
in the American Field Service Stu- 
dent Exchange Program, you’re really 
missing something! Take it from one 
who has been host to over 100 Euro- 
pean exchange students, teacher to ten 
of them, and foster mother to five. It’s 
an experience a school and community 
cannot afford to pass up. If a school 
could realize the thrill of satisfaction 
that comes from contact with these 
teen-age ambassadors of good will, if 
it could estimate the lift it gives both 
faculty and student body—in fact, the 
entire educational program— it would 
waste no time sending in a request to 
the American Field Service to become 
a part of this functional, intercultural 
program. 

The American Field Service, or 
AFS as it is commonly called, is a 
non-profit organization whose sole 
purpose is the furthering of under- 
standing and good will among the 
peoples of the world. Its headquarters 
are at 113 E. 30th Street, New York 
City. It carries out this purpose by 
bringing teen-age students from ap- 
proximately fifteen countries in Europe 
to study in American schools and to 
live in American families and com- 
munities for a year. Its peace-time pro- 
gram actually began in 1947 when it 
brought over seventeen European 
youngsters. This year 453 sailed to our 
shores, representing eighteen countries. 


Care in Choice 


The youngsters who come to the 
United States on AFS Scholarships 
are selected from among many appli- 
cants from many schools in Europe. 
All candidates are hand-picked by the 
Minister of Education of each coun- 
try. Emphasis is placed upon qualities 
of character, leadership, scholarship, 
a fluent knowledge of English, and a 
genuine desire to know democracy as 
it is lived in the United States. After 
close screening and personal inter- 
views by an AFS representative and 
the cultural personnel of the American 
Embassies, a list is composed and sent 
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to New York where the final selection 
takes place. 

The AFS is dependent upon the 
community to find homes for these 
students, but the final choice is made 
by headquarters. A student must live 
with the same family for one year. 
The foster parents exercise the same 
authority over him as they do their 
own children. The parents, too, are 
responsible for giving him the under- 
standing and affection that all teen- 
agers require. The family receives no 
remuneration for the upkeep of the 
student. Care is also taken to place the 
child in an American family. This is 
understandable inasmuch as the stu- 
dent is here to learn to speak our lan- 
guage more fluently and to study our 
customs, It is mandatory that the ex- 
change student be placed in a family 
which has the same religion as he. 

The school plays a major role in the 
life of the exchangee. School districts 
waive all tuition and book fees. The 
youngster is placed in the grade closest 
to his age group. Because he usually 
excels in languages, science, and math- 
ematics—subjects which he has studied 
so very intensively in his own school 
—he usually enrols here in English and 
the social studies with shop, home eco- 
nomics, and typing as minors. 

Extracurricular activities fascinate 
him. Quite frequently he is made an 
honorary member of the Student Coun- 
cil and often holds office in various 
other clubs. Understanding, sympathet- 
ic teachers and classmates play a ter- 
riffic part in his educational develop- 
ment. 

In 1950, the AFS program became 
an exchange program in the true sense 
of the word. Because of economic con- 
ditions in Europe following World War 
II, it had been necessary for the pro- 
gram to function as a one-way proposi- 
tion. That is, only the Europeans came 
here. Since that date, however, approx- 
imately 700 American high school stu- 
dents have traveled to Europe under the 
auspices of the American Field Serv- 
ice Summer Program. 





Foster mothers meet Christa Stirnemann, We: , 
Berlin, Germany, and Horst Lucke, Essen, Ge 
many, upon their arrival at Lawrence P»;! i 
Erie, for a year of study at Lawrence Park Hin! 
School. 


A candidate for the summer pro- 


gram must be at least sixteen years 
old by June of the year he applies. H's 


school must also be participating ic: 
bringing over an exchange student’ 


from Europe. It is imperative that he 
have a good academic record and be 
a member of the junior or senior class, 
but juniors are preferred. His health, 
his personality, and his ability to get 
along with people of all ages are very 
important factors in his being chosen 
for the summer scholarship. 

The candidate must likewise have 
the ability to adapt himself to different 
situations. Maturity and a sense of 
serious responsibility for the purposes 
of the summer exchange program are 
all important, as is the requirement 
that he must have had at least two 
years of a foreign language. 


Summer in Europe 


Homes in Europe are found for the 
American students by AFS committees 
composed of “returnees”—those for- 
eign students who have studied for 
one year in the United States and have 
returned home. The European host 
families are carefully screened. They 
offer their hospitality to the American 
exchangees because of their belief in 
the purpose of the program. At least 
one member of the household must 
be able to speak the English language. 

The European foster parents, like 
the American foster parents, receive 
no financial assistance. They differ, 
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however, in that they provide room 
and board for our students during a 
summer period of only six or seven 
weeks; the American foster parents 
care for the European exchange stu- 
dent for one year. 

The minimum cost to a community 
for bringing these teen-age ambassa- 
dors is $650 each. To send one of our 
students abroad for the summer is 
$415. Broken down, this money repre- 
sents ocean travel, U.S. travel, chaper- 
onage expense, orientation period, in- 
surance, field trips, arrival and de- 
parture care, and administration here 
and abroad. 

Participating communities and 
shools throughout the country use 
‘ried and unique methods to raise 
ands for the AFS project. For ex- 

''ple, the writer’s community has 

med a Citizens’ Committee for the 
~“yress purpose of raising funds to 

mg over two Europeans and to send 
:wo Lawrence Park High School jun- 
iors to Europe. This project represents 
a total cost of $1,800. Actually, the 
. bount should be $2,300, but up until 

« present, Lawrence Park High 
school’s exchangees have paid half of 
their own expenses. Next year, how- 
ever, our community hopes to be able 
to bear the entire cost. 

Service clubs, churches, the school, 
and other community agencies con- 
tribute to the cause by sponsoring a 
series of projects such as the taking 
over of a local Drive-In Theatre for 
two evenings, handling the food and 
pop concession at the local General 
Electric Company’s Annual Field Day, 
soliciting advertising space in pro- 
grams, compiling a patron’s list, and 
sponsoring a house-to-house Tag Day. 

\t the conclusion of the exchangee’s 
stay in America, his life becomes an 
especially active Usually, his 
\merican high school makes him an 


one. 


eee 





Driver training is the favorite subject for Lore 
Steffen, Hamburg, Germany, and Bertram 
Pietzcker, Tubingen, Germany, during their 
year in this country. 
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Exchange student Elizabeth “Sis” Welzel of Vienna, Austria, gets some help from 
teacher Mrs. Jessie Lynn Skala in American literature class at Lawrence Park High 
school. Fellow exchange student Herbie Hansmaninger, Salzburg, Austria, is seated next 
to her. Also in the front row are Helen Greenlee and Charles Anderson, Lawrence Park 
High School students who will spend the summer in Europe under the American Field 
Service’s scholarship program. 


honorary member of the senior class, 
thereby providing him with all the 
thrills of the graduation period. 

Three weeks before he terminates 
his year’s residence in the United 
States, he is the guest of the AFS and 
scores of communities on a 4,000 mile 
bus tour. This educational trip is a 
most fitting climax to his year’s stay 
in America. AFS Headquarters is a 
beehive of activity when these trips, 
which originate in various sections of 
the country, terminate and the ex- 
changees meet in New York for brief- 
ing before their return to Europe and 
for an evaluation of their stay. It is a 
stirring sight to watch these young- 
sters chattering excitedly in the only 
common language they know—Eng- 
lish. During the bus trip, long and 
lasting friendships have been formed. 
Here we see positive evidence that na- 
tions can get along peaceably together; 
and, best of all, these potential leaders 
are aware of it! 


Uncannily So 

People often inquire if the European 
youngsters are hard to handle. The 
answer is a very definite no. They are 
no better or no worse than our own 
teen-agers. A kind word, a sympathet- 
ic smile, and a spark of humor. go a 
long way in providing them with the 
necessary feeling of security. Patience, 
too, must be practiced during the first 
few months of their stay. 


It is no. easy task to attempt to 
rationalize with our own children con- 
cerning the need of an_ occasional 
vegetable in their almost steady diet 
of meat, coke, milkshakes, and candy. 
Just try explaining that to a bright, 
eager-eyed, “sweets-loving” young 
European. Or try to avoid the pleading 
in his eyes when you shut off the 
television set at 10:00 p.m. of a school 
night and point a rigid finger in the 
general direction of his bedroom. 
Basically, people are the same the 
world over, and teen-agers are un- 
cannily so. 

The AFS program is strongly en- 
dorsed by the United States Depart- 
ment of State. In fact, several years 
ago, impressed by this experiment in 
the promotion of world peace, the 
State Department began to defray a 
major portion of the expense necessary 
to transport German and Austrian stu- 
dents to the United States. 

The desire for world peace is not a 
new idea. It has been in the minds and 
hearts of freedom-loving peoples for 
centuries. The American Field Service 
Program, however, is a concrete, work- 
able example of what can be accom- 
plished when nations work together 
and understand each other. It agrees 
wholeheartedly with the very ancient 
and beautiful Sanskrit quotation, 
“Walk together, talk together, O ye 
peoples of the earth; then and only 
then shall ye have peace.” 
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Building a Two-Way Street 


GENE LANGAN 


Curriculum Coordinator 
Scranton Public Schools 


eng many other school systems 
throughout the Commonwealth and 
nation, the Scranton public schools are 
sold on the importance of an active 
public relations program that reaches 
from the classroom into every possible 
phase of community life. More and 
more convinced that “Good teaching 
is good public relations” and that 
“Good public relations uses the same 
psychological principles as good 
teaching,” teachers and administrators 
in this northeastern Pennsylvania 
community are becoming increasingly 
alerted to the many situations involv- 
ing the school which contain the seeds 
of good public relations. They feel 
that good will for the schools and the 
profession can be improved by par- 
ticipation in community activities. 

The school is always exerting ef- 
forts to reach the parents, who are po- 
tentially its best friends and support- 
ers or can, at times, be its most bitter 
critics. Most frequently the parents’ 
criticism of the schools is based on 
misunderstanding. They don’t know 
the teacher or they don’t understand 
the methods. A worth-while public re- 
lations program aims to reach each 
person through every group or “pub- 
lic.” The contact of the parent with 
the school must not be limited to con- 
ferences or visits in school buildings. 

The school must remember that the 
parents are veterans, businessmen, in- 
dustrial workers, taxpayers, club mem- 
bers, and sports fans. Just as we must 
draw from our community resources 
in building a comprehensive and real 
school curriculum, so also must we 
reach out into the community and 
seek to interpret our program by ac- 
tive cooperation with occupational 
groups, industries, civic and cultural 
organizations, in all types of public 
enterprises. 

Our program of social studies units 
at the elementary level is adapted to 
community possibilities. One class of 
fifth grade students, under the guid- 
ance of their teacher and principal, 
arranged for four planned field trips 
for this school term. They visited the 
central fire department headquarters, 
a large bakery, the Scranton Times 
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newspaper plant, and a large dairy. 
All of these trips result in a vitaliza- 
tion of learnings in the classrooms. 


Students Attend Concert 


Another very important project was 
worked out in cooperation with the 
Scranton Philharmonic Orchestra. In 
January some 1800 fourth grade stu- 
dents of the city schools were guests 
at the Philharmonic concert at Ma- 
sonic Temple. This was made possible 
through the combined efforts of school 
authorities and a group of interested 
citizens. Ten days previous to the con- 
cert the teacher of the classes received 
the themes of all the selections that 
were to be played so that she was able 
to prepare her students for active 
listening. The excellent conduct of the 
children during the concert was the 
talk of the town. The youngsters had 
a valuable experience in audience re- 
sponse and excellent training in lei- 
sure-time education. 

All fifth and sixth grade children 
are to have the opportunity to enjoy 
this fine musical offering. This venture 
was planned as an extension of the 
regular school music program and 
worked out through close cooperation 
between the orchestra conductor and 
the supervisor of music for the school 
system. 


Industrial Education Survey 


All boys and girls in the ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh grades of the 
junior and senior high schools re- 
cently participated in an_ industrial 
education survey. A questionnaire de- 
signed to determine vocational inter- 
ests of these pupils was reviewed by 
the pupils in their guidance classes 
and sent home for further review and 
approval of parents. 

The results of this survey will be 
used to indicate the advisability of 
changes in the industrial education 
program and its possible extension or 
expansion along vocational lines. This 
survey of vocational interests is being 
studied in conjunction with the Job 
Titles Survey conducted during the 
1953-54 school year. The Job Titles 


Survey, conducted with the coopera- 


tion of the Pennsylvania Bureau 
Employment Security, was made 
determine the kinds of jobs in whic) 
persons are employed in the co: 
munity and the numbers employed u 
der the various job titles. 

The consideration of revisions in 
the industrial-vocational arts progran 
is prompted by a desire to keep pace 
with the ever-increasing needs of our 
community, in light of local employ- 
ment conditions and current job re- 
quirements. The study of job require- 
ments and local employment conditicns 
constitutes a phase of the school guid- 
ance program of the local district, 
handled by counselors in the secondary 
schools. 


Career Day 


Another example of active student 
participation in community activity is 


_ the cooperation between the schools 


and business and industry in the pro- 
motion of the annual Career Day 
project. Approximately 1,000 junior 
class students in the three public high 
schools will visit some seventy indus- 
trial plants, business and professional 
offices, and service establishments in 
May, 1955. 

Career Day began as an experiment 
in 1947 when all sophomore classes 
toured business offices and industrial 
plants to gain firsthand information 
about work opportunities in the area. 
In 1948 the senior classes were given 
the opportunity. By 1949, it was de- 
cided that the junior year was the 
best time for this community and 
school project. 

The Chamber of Commerce, business 
and industrial leaders, and the schools 
cooperate in this venture. All three 
groups meet to determine where the 
tours shall go. The Chamber of Com- 
merce makes all contacts and arrange- 
ments with business and_ industrial 
firms. The guidance department 
through the junior class counselor 
makes a survey of the interests of all 
juniors. When the students have made 
their choices, the counselor schedu'es 
the groups for tours of industries se- 
lected. The Chamber of Commerce 
then contacts industries to complete 
arrangements for these tours. 

The high schools also cooperate 
with the Pennsylvania Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security in arranging part- 
time holiday employment for the older 
students. Applications are completed 
through guidance classes which are 
then used by the Bureau of Employ- 
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The above exhibit in the form of a large book was used to tell the story of the role 
played by the Scranton schools in the industrial life of the community during the observ- 
ance of Lackawanna Industry Week, January 21-28. Five illuminated photographs, set 
into the book form, served to indicate the training received in industrial arts, art, 
mathematics, science, and business education as preparation for jobs in the industrial 
plants and business firms of the city. In the picture are Richard McNichols, superinten- 
dent of schools, left, and Norman W. Morgan, chairman, audio-visual aids department, 
Terrence Gallagher, Sr., supervisor of art, and Robert W. Williams, supervisor of in- 


dustrial education. 


ment Security in supplying part-time 
workers for holiday rush periods in 
lccal stores. 

The five secondary schools partici- 
pated in Printing Week, sponsored by 
the Anthracite Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen. A vocational pamphlet on 
the printing industry, as well as lit- 
erature on the history of printing and 
publishing, was distributed and _ re- 
viewed by students in their guidance 
classes as part of the occupational in- 
formation program. The story of the 
printing industry was also treated in 
social studies classes. 

Special attention was devoted to the 
commemoration of Printing Week in 
the printing shops of the schools. 
These have well equipped printing 
shops where students are given train- 
ing in the basic fundamentals of the 
printing craft occupations as part of 
the industrial arts course. Films were 
shown in the junior and senior high 
schools as part of the observance. 

The Audio-Visual Aids Department 
is frequently the recipient of films and 
filmstrips donated by loca! industries. 
These films are added to the ever- 
expanding film library of the district. 
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TV Programs Popular 


The school district has received nu- 
merous favorable comments from va- 
rious parts of the State on its weekly 
series of fifteen minute television pro- 
grams, “Scranton Public Schools in 
Action,” over local TV Station WTVU. 

All phases of school life are treated 
in this series which runs from the be- 
ginning to the end of the school term. 
Every department, as well as the direc- 
tors of the extracurricular activities, 
has some place in the program. 

Another project which has been 
successful is the preparation of recipes 
by the home economics department 
which are carried in local newspapers 
in their special Foods sections. 

By means of all these activities, the 
school system is building a two-way 
street. The pupils are learning about 
the industries, the business enter- 
prises, the cultural life of the com- 
munity; they are being readied for 
adult life in the city. The citizens are 
coming more and more to the school, 
and knowledge and _ understanding 
thus gained bring solid support to the 
school system. 


Jacques for a Year 


D° you really appreciate America? 
Do you speak good English? Our 
family took these things and many 
more for granted until we had the 
wonderful experience of an American 
Field Service exchange student living 
with us for a year. What an education 
for our two teen-age sons and their 
parents! 

Each meal time brings a discussion 
of foods—-preparation of foods, cost of 
food, and ways of securing food. Our 
Christmas holidays will long be re- 
membered as we tried to show Jacques 
every American custom and in return 
heard the delightful ways the lrench 
people celebrate. 

Every discussion brings out the dic- 
tionary to find different meanings and 
uses of words. Jacques wants to learn 
all the English he can learn this year, 
and in the meanwhile his American 
family is becoming more conscious of 
their English. 

We write to Jacques’ parents in En- 
lish; they reply in French. With each 
letter we are able to translate more 
words. What a delightful way to learn 
a foreign language! 

We are trying to crowd as many 
trips and experiences into this year 
as we can—so not only Jacques but 
all our family is seeing more of Amer- 
ica than we would have seen without 
a motive and time limit. 

The children in my room at school 
enjoy the pictures, cards, and stories 
I bring to them as related by Jacques. 
My youngest son gave his biography 
as a special report in his English class 
and supplemented it with pictures. 
The older children in my school en- 
joyed listening to Jacques and asking 
him questions in an assembly pro- 
gram. 

Jacques goes to the Catholic Church; 
we are Protestants. We spend many 
hours discussing religion. He visited 
our church; my son went to church 
with him. It has created a better un- 
derstanding for all of us. 

We know that any financial output 
we have had, has been returned with 
interest. 

Thank you Mr. and Mrs. Decornoy 
for giving us Jacques as a brother and 
son for a year.—Mnrs. Frank Ro3in- 
son, First Grade Teacher, Kirwan 
Heights School, Bridgeville, R. D. 
No. 1 





EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 








The President Reports 


It is very gratifying to hear of the 
success that many local branches are 
experiencing in the sponsoring of Citi- 
zen-Educator Conferences patterned 
after the State Conference held last 
November in Harrisburg and reported 
in detail in the January issue of our 
JOURNAL. 

It is the hope of our State Associa- 
tion that at least one such conference 
will be held in each of our sixty- 
seven counties prior to the State Citi- 
zen-Educator Conference scheduled 
for April 14-15 at Harrisburg. This 
two-day meeting, to be known as the 
Pennsylvania Conference on Educa- 
tion, is being called at the suggestion 
of President Eisenhower for the pur- 
pose of alerting the American people 
to their educational problems. (See 
page 193, January PSJ, and page 231, 
February PSJ, for stories concerning 
this conference. ) 

These “Inform the Public” meetings 
are one of the most effective methods 
of alerting the citizens concerning the 
present and future conditions affecting 
our public schools. Here the educators 
have an opportunity to present to the 
laymen the problems facing public 
education. After presenting the perti- 
nent needs of public education, a co- 
operative discussion should follow on 
how to secure these needs. 

The initiative and success of holding 
county-wide Citizen-Educator Confer- 
ences will depend largely on the in- 
terest, enthusiasm, and leadership pro- 
vided by our local branches. Groups 
that have held successful meetings sug- 
gest that a small committee of educa- 
tors meet with the leaders of the local 
Parent-Teacher Association, or similar 
organizations, and together plan to 
sponsor the conference. The leaders of 
all the various citizens groups and or- 
ganizations of the community should 
be invited to participate in the confer- 
ence. Although an entire day is pre- 
ferred for the forum, many local 
branches report much success with an 
evening dinner meeting. 

These meetings are not difficult to 
organize. Frankly, the public is eager, 
willing, and waiting for us to take 
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them into our confidence and to ask 
them for their assistance in solving 
our common educational problems. 
After all public education belongs to 
the people and the majority are eager 
to provide good schools. 

Material for this type conference is 
no problem, either. For example, a 
stenotype report of the first State Citi- 
zen-Educator Conference has been sent 
to the presidents of all Local Branches. 
This is an excellent report which in- 
cludes not only complete details of the 
conference but also a splendid bibli- 
ography of materials available. 

The critical problems confronting 
public education today can be solved 
by an enlightened citizenry. It is our 
responsibility, therefore, through such 
meetings as Citizen-Educator Confer- 
ences to bring this message to our in- 
dividual communities. 

—Dan V. SKALA, President 


A New Governor— 


A New Legislative Year 


On January 18, 1955, George M. 
Leader of York County was inaugu- 
rated as Governor of the Common- 
wealth. He started his inaugural 
address with these words: “Inaugura- 
tion as Governor of Pennsylvania is a 
proud, a solemn thing.” 

The message of the Governor was 
one of hope. It recognized the difficul- 
ties that are inherent in a tax program 
inadequate to meet the financial needs. 
It recognized the magnitude of the 
problems that are inherent in expand- 
ing governmental services to meet hu- 
man needs of employment, health, edu- 
cation, and welfare. But on the other 
hand, there was evidence of no with- 
drawing from the solution of these 
problems because of the mere fact of 
their magnitude. 

(For excerpts from his inaugural 
address, see Education Bulletin, No. 
11, January 24, 1955.) 


The General Assembly 


The General Assembly began regular 
sessions on Monday, January 24. Each 
week since then, the Senate and the 
House have met two or three days. 

In a special message to the Legis- 


lature, Governor Leader asked fcr 
authority: to reorganize the agencics 
and functions of the State Governmen . 
His request for reorganizational powers 
was to achieve a double purpose—first 
to secure more efficient performance 
of the State services to its people and 
second to do it for less money. 

Among the bills already introduced 
have been a number relating to educa- 
tion. Reviews of these bills appear in 
the weekly Education Bulletin. The 
Bulletin will also report any action on 
these bills. 

For the use of our members in any 
legislative contacts they wish to make, 
we are printing in this issue the names 
of the members of the Senate and 
House Education Committees and the 
names and addresses of the PSEA 
Legislative Committee. 


Education Committees 

Members of the Education Commit- 
tees as announced in the Senate and 
House are as follows: 


SENATE—Republicans 
Paul L. Wagner, Chairman, 634 East 


Broad Street, Tamaqua, Schuylkill. 


Co. 

Edward J. Kessler, Vice Chairman, 
Armstrong Cork Co., West Liberty 
Street, Lancaster, Lancaster Co. 

James S. Berger, 28 East Second 
Street, Coudersport, Potter Co. 

Robert D. Fleming, 405 Freeport 
Road, Aspinwall, Pittsburgh 15, Al- 
legheny Co. 

Frank Kopriver, Jr., 1416 Highland 
Avenue, Duquesne, Allegheny Co. 
Albert R. Pechan, 909 Fifth Avenue, 

Ford City, Armstrong Co. 

Murray Peelor, 406 Savings & Trust 
Bldg., Indiana, Indiana Co. 

William Z. Scott, 51 Coal Street, Lans- 
ford, Carbon Co. 

G. Robert Watkins, Third and Broom- 
all Streets, Chester, Delaware Co. 
Edward B. Watson, 72 North Main 

Street, Doylestown, Bucks Co. 

J. Irving Whalley, 1118 Graham Ave- 
nue, Windber, Somerset Co. 

M. Harvey Taylor, ex officio, 20 North 
Second Street, Harrisburg, Dauphin 
Co. 
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De: 10¢rats 


Eu tace H. Bane, 57 East Main Street, 


‘‘niontown, Fayette Co. 

Jo Hays, 116 West Foster Avenue, 
State College, Centre Co. 

Elmer J. Holland, 1302 Common- 
wealth Bldg., Pittsburgh 26, Alle- 
cheny Co. 

Frank W. Ruth, Bernville, Berks Co. 

Harry E. Seyler, 249 East Princess 
Street, York, York Co. 

Martin Silvert, 541 Land Title Bldg., 
Philadelphia 10, Philadelphia Co. 


HOUSE—Democrats 


Stephen McCann, Chairman, Waynes- 
burg Road, Carmichaels, Greene Co. 

Leon J. Kolankiewicz, Vice Chairman, 
3111 Richmond Street, Philadel- 
phia, Philadelphia Co. 

Matt S. Anderson, Rooms 114-115 
Court House, Pittsburgh, Allegheny 
Co. 

Marvin Bazin, 1312 North 75th Street, 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia Co. 

A. Patrick Brennan, 36 Laurel Lane, 
Levittown, Bucks Co. 

Harry R. Comer, 2764 North Howard 
Street, Philadelphia, Philadelphia 
Co. 

James L. Gaffney, 724 Lincoln Street, 
Easton, Northampton Co. 

John C. Kubacki, 1558 Mineral Spring 
Road, Reading, Berks Co. 

Mary E. Leiby, 518 Washington 
Street, Allentown, Lehigh Co. 

J. Dean Polen, Lincoln Bank Bldg., 
Avella, Washington Co. 

Louis Rovansek, 414 Locust Street, 
East Conemaugh, Cambria Co. 

George J. Sarraf, 3701 Penn Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Allegheny Co. 

Lawrence Swartz, 1212 Baldwin Street, 
Williamsport, Lycoming Co. 

Mary A. Varallo, 1418 Point Breeze 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Philadelphia 
Co. 

Hiram G. Andrews, ex officio, 115 
Main Street, Johnstown, Cambria 
Co. 

Albert S. Readinger, ex officio, 226 
N. 6th Street, Reading, Berks Co. 


Republicans 
J. Warren Bullen, Jr., Folcroft, Dela- 


ware Co. 

James K. Davis, Elm Street, Tionesta, 
Forest Co. 

Wilbur H. Hamilton, 158 N. 20th 
Street, Philadelphia, Philadelphia 
Co. 

W. Stuart Helm, 910 Wilson Avenue, 
Kittanning, Armstrong Co. 
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Marvin V. Keller, Linton Hill Road, 
Newtown, Bucks Co. 

Leroy A. Weidner, 542 N. 9th Street, 
Reading, Berks Co. 

Harold G. Wescott, 23 State Street, 
Susquehanna, Susquehanna Co. 

Raymond FE. Wilt, 5302 Perrysville 
Avenue, Pittsburgh 29, Allegheny 
Co. 

Charles C. Smith, ex officio, N. E. Cor. 
Jasper Street and Lehigh Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia Co. 


PSEA Legislative Committee 


For the information of our members 
we list below the names and addresses 
of the members of the PSEA Legisla- 
tive Committee: 

Cathleen M. Champlin, Sedgwick Gar- 
den Apts., Sedgwick and McCallum 
Streets, Philadelphia 19 

John Duronio, 508 Tenth Street, Mo- 
nessen 

M. Isabel Epley, 5840 Bartlett Street, 
Pittsburgh 17 

Mrs. Mary W. Fisher, 32 Forest 
Homes, New Brighton, R. D. 2 

H. E. Gayman, Secretary, 400 North 
Third Street, Harrisburg 

Millard L. Gleim, 327 Miller Street, 
Bangor 

Glenn C. Hess, 402 Cherry Avenue, 
Johnstown ‘ 

Fred L. Marshall, 82 Summer Street, 
Bradford 

J. Wallace Saner, 1436 Sunnyhill Lane, 
Havertown 

Joseph Siegman, R. D. 2, Coraopolis 

H. Austin Snyder, Supt. of Schools, 
Sayre 

Kermit M. Stover, Chairman, Boiling 
Springs 


Family Finance Scholarships 


Four hundred and fifty scholarships 
to the 1955 Summer Workshops in 
Family Finance are being offered at 
eleven universities under the sponsor- 
ship of the National Committee for 
Education in Family Finance. Any 
educator who can demonstrate a need 
and use for family finance education 
may apply for a scholarship. 

The University of Pennsylvania is 
the committee’s national pilot work- 
shop. Albert I. Oliver, coordinator, has 
announced the dates for this summer 
workshop to be June 27-August 6. 
Scholarship covers tuition and round 
trip travel cost. The participant pays 
room and board. Six semester credits 
may be earned. 








Dear Miss North: 

Don’t you think our students in 
High School would be better in English 
if they knew more grammar when they 
came into Junior High School? 


Dora Diagram 


Dear Dora: 

On the contrary, I think the stu- 
dents in high school would be better 
in grammar if they used more English. 
An understanding of grammar is 
needed only by people who have an 
idea and want to express it in speech 
or writing. 

If the language program in the 
elementary school were to concentrate 
on the skills of speech, writing, spell- 
ing, and reading so that the pupils who 
arrive in Junior High School would 
be skilled in communication, then it 
is my opinion that the teachers of 
English in the secondary school could 
teach quickly and effectively the formal 
grammar that the pupils need to know 
in order to make their speech and 
writing correct. 

We want to teach pupils in the ele- 
mentary school to listen, to participate 
in a variety of speech activities, and 
to express their thoughts in writing. 
They need to feel at ease in conversa- 
tion, discussion, and more formal 
speech. They need many and varied 
opportunities for free writing. These 
early experiences must be free from 
the tensions and fears that come when 
making a mistake in English is a 
major classroom sin. Children enter 
school ready to express themselves, 
impatient to write, eager to talk. I 
think of the good elementary English 
program as one that preserves that 
delight in communication, that broadens 
and refines it. 

Today’s problems in teaching Eng- 
lish in the secondary school arise 
from teaching pupils who frequently 
don’t want to read and who write 
only when forced to. 

From your letter I know you want 
to see our students more skilled in the 
use of our language. So do I and I 
believe the answer lies in communica- 
tion first, then grammar rather than 


the reverse. Sincerely, 


Meg York 
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NEW NEA LIFE MEMBERS FROM PENNSYLVANIA 


November and December, 1954 


as reported by NEA Membership Division 





David William Alexander, Butler 
Marie Anderson, Sharon 

Gwin Wilson Ault, Yeagertown 
Mrs. Lois E. Barber, Elizabethtown 
Esther L. Bash, Washington 
Grace S. Beck, Sunbury 

Shirley Lee Betts, Philadelphia 

C. Daniel Biemesderfer, Coatesville 
John P. Bier, Saegertown 

J. Robert Billings, North East 
Anne Bressi, Philadelphia 

Roy R. Bruno, Broughton 
Thomas A. Burkhart, Pittsburgh 
Reba Ragus Campbell, Crafton 
S. Gladys Campbell, Pittsburgh 
Annetta Carson, Charleroi 

Lynn W. Caufman, Harbor Creek 
William L. Charlesworth, Beaver 
Dora T. Colville, Bristol 

Mary S. Coroneos, Doylestown 
Leo Cross, Lima 

John F. Cunningham, Erie 
Angelo A. Curiale, Greensburg 
Margaret Daudet, Midway 
Margaret B. Davis, Scranton 
William C. Davis, Parker 

T. Henry Deiss, Milroy 

Frank P. Diaco, Lancaster 

Ralph C. Diller, Lancaster 
Robert B. Donato, Folsom 

Nancy R. Dyrness, Quarryville 
Rufus K. Eby, Palmyra 

Richard Duncan Elder, Norristown 
Robert W. Engel, Oreland 

Helen J. Ewing, Pittsburgh 
George J. Fike, Pitcairn 

Sara Filander, Belle Vernon 

Mrs. Edna H. Fisher, Connellsville 
Joseph E. Fodor, Uniontown 
Angelo D. Frascino, Philadelphia 
Howard C. Frontz, Lancaster 


Bernice Gilmore, Havertown 
Richard Gledhill, Middleburg 
Robert L. Graybill, York 
Thomas H. Greene, Woodside 
Basil E. Harris, Galeton 

Bernard R. Hartz, Bristol 

Fred R. Hartz, Annville 

Ruth M. Hassel, Collingdale 
Robert W. Hassell, Morrisville 
Jack G. Hawthorne, Philadelphia 
Webster C. Herzog, West Chester 
H. Richard Hilbush, Shamokin 
Clara Hopper, Crafton 

Leslie M. Jones, Sharon 

Walter S. Keister, Lewisburg 
Isabel C. Kelley, Philadelphia 
Anna Kerestes, Enhaut 

Marjorie E. King, Philadelphia 
William A. Knight, Elizabeth 
Mary Kozak, McKees Rocks 
Stanley K. Landis, Downingtown 
Lena Lanza, McKees Rocks 
Eleanor C. Lawhorne, Langhorne 
Verda M. Lehman, Johnstown 
Jack L. Livingston, Emporium 
Sarah E. McIlvaine, Lafayette Hill 
Emmett L. McIntosh, Erie 
Michael M. Mattuch, Ambridge 
Robert E. Mickley, Erie 

Betty Jane Miller, Connellsville 
Jean Moeller, Charleroi 

Jennie Munro, Wilmerding 

Mrs. June B. Mussman, McKees Rocks 
Elsie Myers, Cheltenham 

George William Myers, Willow Street 
M. Isabel Naylor, Norristown 
Clayton F. Northup, Angels 
Herbert E. Payne, Shamokin 
Vivian I. Pennell, Lakeville 
Capitola Poellot, Bridgeville 


William D. Polhemus, Bethlehem 
Geraldine F. Prosser, Collingdale 
Edgar W. Raffensperger, Havertown 
J. William Riden, Yeagertown 

Mrs. Helen C. Ripka, Coburn 
Joseph B. Roberts, Levittown 

John R. Rodgers, Thornton 

Karl G. Rohrbach, Sunbury 

Mel I. Rush, Washington 

Harry Sakal, McKees Rocks 

Irene J. Sauserman, Altoona 

Clyde T. Saylor, West Chester 
Samuel A. Scarnato, Butler 

Mildred E. Shaefer, Ivyland 

Charles B. Shoup, Linfield 

Frances D. Spanbauer, Pittsburgh 
Peter H. Stathopulos, Phoenixville 
Viola C. Stevenson, Baden 

Carolyn M. Stout, Colmar 

Myrtle B. Stull, Mt. Pleasant 
Harriet M. Styer, Norristown 

S. Keith Taylor, Blue Bell 

Mrs. Beryl Evans Thomas, Kingston 
Elizabeth H. Tillett, Pittsburgh 
Catherine A. Troxell, Altoona 
Rachel Trudgeon, Apollo 

Frank M. Van Devender, Shamokin 
John W. Walker, Shamokin 

Lyman Weaver, Jr., Shamokin 

Mrs. Elizabeth K. Weber, Norristown 
Bernard Weiss, Monessen 

S. Charlton Wenlock, Philadelphia 
Mrs. Esther D. Werber, Wilkes-Barre 
Arthur Wilkinson, Philadelphia 
Paul B. Wilson, Willow Street 
Ruth S. Wisler, Gettysburg 

John J. Wyllie, Ambridge 

Nelson W. Yeakel, Jr., Norristown 
Richard L. Young, Shamokin 
Robert Zakula, Johnstown 

Paul Zuck, Norristown 





“B” A BUILDER—LIFE MEMBERSHIPS WILL PAY FOR A NEW NEA BUILDING 
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The ABC’s of NEA Life Membership 


A is for Attitude 

Attitude toward teaching is impor- 
tant. 

Teaching is a profession. 

It is not a stepping stone to “some- 
thing else.” 

Members of a profession join their 
professional organization. 


They should join for life. 


Bis for Building 

Building for the future is essential. 

Teachers build their profession. 

Life membership money becomes a 
permanent investment. 

This money is used for building. 

The next big use will be for work- 
ing space and equipment. 


C is for Cost 

Cost of a life membership is low. 

It is within the reach of every 
teacher. 

Life membership costs $150. 

This is $15 a year for 10 years. 

Teachers who have paid $5 for the 
current year may begin their life 
membership with an additional 


$10. 


Dis for Dividends 

Dividends of life membership are 
high. 

Dividends are high in prestige and 
satisfaction. 

Life members also receive $12 worth 
of publications annually. 

These dividends build better schools. 


It pays to be a life member. 
E is for Enrolment 


F is for Fill | 
Fill in the life membership enrol- 
ment form that appears on this 


page. 
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Gis for Give 

Give a life membership to your local 
association president. 

Give one to a college graduate who 
is entering the teaching profession. 

Give one to an outstanding education 
leader in your community. 

Give yourself a life membership. 

You will be proud to be a life mem- 
ber. 


H_ is for Home 

Home is where you live. 

The home for your professional 
organization is in the Nation’s 
Capital. 

This home is overcrowded. 

A new home would make possible 
more and better services. 

More teachers are expecting more 
services every year. 


“BS | is for It 


It is proposed. 
It will be completed. 


J is for Join 

Join now and render an extra special 
service. 

This is a service to your profession. 

This is a service to yourself. 

Life memberships made possible the 
present NEA Headquarters. 

The proposed expansion must in part 
be paid for by new life member- 
ships. 





March and April have been desig- 
nated by the Executive Council as the 
months in which Pennsylvania should 
give emphasis to the NEA Building 
Fund. The five-year quota for Penn- 
sylvania is $400,000. As of February 
1, our NEA life membership totaled 
737 and pledges and cash contribu- 
tions totaled $2,887.20. The money 
value of life membership and contribu- 
tions totaled $112,972.28. One of the 
bright spots is that for December; 
Pennsylvania had 61 new life members, 
the highest for any of the states. 

Our State quota broken down for 
Local Branches would mean that each 
Local Branch should contribute to the 
Building Fund an amount equal to the 
number of members multiplied by $5 
either in cash contributions or through 
life memberships at $150 each. 

May the months of March and April 
see us move rapidly toward the attain- 
ment of our goal for the new NEA 
building! 


Secome a Life Member in the NEA 





Mail to: 


William G. Carr, Executive Secretary 
National Education Association 

1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 


I live at 


Pare $150—full payment 


Re $ 25 a year for 6 years 





I want to help make a new headquarters building a reality. Please enrol me as a life 
member of the National Education Association. 

Please send the Gold Emblem, Life Membership Certificate, and Special Life Mem- 
bership Card to the address below. I understand that I am to receive the NEA Journal, 
the NEA Research Bulletin, and the annual volume of Proceedings—for life. 


1 og ea eae Pee Ae eet eek eee coe 


Sqiisareer legis 3 ee ae sates 
I wish to use the following payment plan. Enclosed is payment on my membership. 


oot $50 a year for 3 years 


Lee $15 a year for 10 years 
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Two Vocational Groups Effect Merger 


_ members of our Association who 
serve in the fields of vocations and 
arts took a forward step toward a 
united group when at the annual meet- 
ing on December 27, 1954, they 
adopted a new constitution. 

During the year the Executive Com- 
mittee and a committee on constitu- 
tional revision of the Department of 
Practical Arts and Vocational Educa- 
tion discussed in detail and developed 
a new constitution to bring together 
into one department of the PSEA the 
two large organizations of common 
purpose in vocational education and 
practical arts, namely, the Pennsyl- 
vania Vocational Association and the 
Department of Practical Arts and Vo- 
cational Education of the FSEA. The 
revised constitution printed in the 
Pennsylvania Vocational Education 
News was adopted by the Department 
of Practical Arts and Vocational Edu- 
cation at the annual meeting in De- 
cember. 

Under the new constitution the 
name of the Department was changed 
tc the Department of Vocational and 
Practical Arts Education of the PSEA. 

The presidents of these two organ- 
izations are working closely to coor- 
dinate the activities of the two groups. 
The annual conference of the PVA to 
be held at Eagles Mere this summer 
will reflect the first step in this merger. 
This program is being developed co- 
operatively. 

Thereafter the Department of Voca- 
tional and Practical Arts Education 
will carry forward the activities of the 
Department and arrange for the sum- 
mer conference and the meetings dur- 
ing the PSEA Convention. It is antici- 
pated that enlarged meetings of the 
Department and Sections will be held 
at the PSEA Convention in December, 
1955. 

The Committee desires to commend 
the members of the various sections 
for the enthusiasm which they evi- 
denced in bringing together the voca- 
tional and practical arts group into a 
unified Department of the PSEA. 

Stimulus to the thinking of the mem- 
bers of the Department and its sec- 
tions on teaching in the vocational and 
practical arts divisions was given in 
the speeches and discussions at the 
annual meeting. Clara E. Cockerille, 
assistant superintendent of Armstrong 
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County schools, talked on Building a 
Curriculum—A Cooperative Venture; 
Albert E. Jochen, assistant commis- 
sioner of education in New Jersey, dis- 
cussed Post-War Progress in Vocation- 
al and Practical Arts Education. 


Building a Curriculum 


Doctor Cockerille said that in the 
early stages of curriculum work teach- 
ers based their instruction on going 
through a textbook. The second stage 
was that of administrators imposing a 
curriculum on the teaching staff. Fi- 
nally, the third stage in building cur- 
riculum is on a cooperative basis. 

“You in vocational education are 
further along with curriculum devel- 
opment than any other group,” said 
Doctor Cockerille. Your curriculum 
has expanded rapidly, but you should 
cooperate more with other groups— 
with the English department, the social 
studies department, and others. She 
suggested that the vocational group 
take the initiative in bringing about 
better cooperation and understanding 
with subject groups and administra- 
tors. 

Concern was expressed for the stu- 
dent who finishes the eighth grade 
and from grades nine to twelve is 
only in school physically because he 
is enroled in a general or academic 
curriculum. Certain phases of voca- 
tional education would meet the needs 
of this type of pupil. A student in 
school under these circumstances is 
not as well off as one who has dropped 
out of school at the end of the eighth 
grade and is adjusting to a job. 

Doctor Cockerille said that educa- 
tors have done vocational education 
a favor by sending it so many mar- 
ginal youngsters. She feels, however, 
that more of the bright children 
should be interested in taking the vo- 
cational education course. It has the 
type of program which is a challenge 
to both the marginal and the gifted 
youngster. 

Finally, she thought it a mistake to 
have vocational departments located 
in a separate wing of the building. In 
constructing separate buildings for vo- 
cational education we are not moving 
in the right direction. By doing this, 
we are moving further away rather 
than closer to the teachers of other 
departments. 


Post-War Progress 


In introducing his subject, Doctor 
Jochen mentioned the differences in 
needs of education from the 1917 cra 
to that of the present time. Today’s 
needs require a broader curriculum 
to educate all of the people. 

Doctor Jochen pointed out that the 
problems of youth years ago encom. 
passed a small area; today they en- 
compass the problems of the world. 
In 1917 the people worked 50 hours a 
week without vacation; today they 
work 40 hours a week with vacation 
and many other fringe benefits. In 
1917 there was a formal academic type 
of education; today we have as 
a result of vocational education a 
variety of programs. A youth did not 
lose status in the community in 1917 
if he quit school and got a job, but 
this is not true today. 

More and more, we are getting a 
higher percentage of the children of 
all of the people. Students are no 
longer in school because of socio- 
economic factors. Rather, they are in 
school because of Child Labor Acts 
and Compulsory School Laws which 
have brought everybody into school re- 
gardless of their ability to profit there- 
by. 

Doctor Jochen said that vocational 
and practical arts education was the 
first break with tradition. Vocational 
education has made many contribu- 
tions to the development of individual 
instruction and curriculum analysis. 

Of utmost importance to anyone, 
said Doctor Jochen, is the acquirement 
of a skill to exchange for a paycheck. 
More students are going to be home- 
makers than anything else. Three years 
after graduation the average boy and 
girl are married and have a child. 

Finally, Doctor Jochen pointed out 
that we have to do more than make 
stabs at modifying the curriculum. 
We are not getting anywhere unless 
we make specific plans. For instance. 
we need to change work habits and 
attitudes. Then, too, it is important 
that we do something about the spiri- 
tual life of students. 


J. MARIE PRATHER, President 
Department of Vocational and 
Practical Arts Education 

A. R. Taceart, President 
Pennsylvania Vocational Asso- 
ciation 
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PFTA Members Get 


Call to Convention 


The Pennsylvania Future Teachers 
of America is planning its seventh 
convention for March 25 and 26 at 
Juniata College, Huntingdon. Presi- 
dent Kaydonna Bubeck and the mem- 
bers of the executive committee have 
completed their plans for this annual 
meeting. 

The convention will have a Shakes- 
pearean theme—‘“All the World is a 
Stage . . . The Teacher Plays His 
Ret...” 

The convention registration will 
open at 12:00 noon on Friday, March 
25. Speaking at the first general ses- 
sion will be Calvert N. Ellis, president 
of Juniata College, and Harvey A. 
Andruss, president of the State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg. 

Officers for 1955-56 will be nomi- 
nated at this session. 

Following a tea, the convention din- 
ner will be addressed by the Reverend 
Richard Winters, the pastor of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church of 
Huntingdon. The president of the 
M. G. Brumbaugh Chapter of FTA 
at Juniata College will bring greetings. 

The day’s events will close with a 
dance. 

On Saturday, the Future Teachers 
will discuss “The Teacher Plays His 
Role”’—in the community, with de- 
linquent students, in professional or- 
ganizations. Two other topics listed 
are “Teachers Are Human” and “Op- 
portunities in Education Other Than 
Teaching.” 

A sketch presented by Lebanon Val- 
ley College FTA Chapter will be the 
feature of the 11:00 o’clock general 
session. New officers will be introduced 
at this meeting. 


PSEA Gets Another 
New Phone Number 

In April, with the distribution of the 
new Bell Telephone Directory, the 
PSEA will again have a change in 
telephone number. This time it will be 
the addition of letters to the old num- 
ber. Harrisburg 3-5631 for PSEA will 
become CEdar 3-5631. 
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Elementary Principals 
in Chicago 

The NEA Department of Elementary 
School Principals will meet in the 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, March 16-19. 
The theme for the convention is “Edu- 
cation—A Community Enterprise.” 

Speakers scheduled ‘are Stephen M. 
Corey, Columbia University; Vera 
Dean, Foreign Policy Association, New 
York City; E. T. McSwain, Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, Illinois, and 
Ernest O. Melby, New York University. 








Suggested Program of 
Action for Local Branches 
During April 


1. Convene Executive Commit- 
tee 


2. Have a program committee 
plan: 
a. Professional meeting 
b. Community meeting 
c. Social or dinner meeting 
with suitable testimonial 
for retiring teachers 


3. Convene Executive Commit- 
tee to participate in prepar- 
ing Local Branch Report 
Form which will be mailed 
to Local Branch presidents 
during April 

4. Give priority to these: 

a. Selection of delegates(s) 
to NEA Convention 

b. Designation of incoming 
Local Branch president 
for attendance at Local 
Branch Workshop 

c. Plan spring election of 
officers for 1955-56; re- 
port names and addresses 
to PSEA Headquarters 
immediately following 
their election 


d. Appoint auditing com- 
mittee 
e. Appoint committee to 


plan for American Educa- 
tion Week—November 6- 
12, 1955 
5. Entertain your members of 
the General Assembly 











Vice President Nixon 
to Speak at Cleveland 


Vice President Nixon will speak to 
the American Association of School 
Administrators at Cleveland on April 
3. Also appearing on the Cleveland 
program will be Beardsley Ruml of 
New York. Mr. Ruml, famed author of 
pay-as-you-go income tax plan, re- 
cently served as chairman of the pub- 
lic education finance committee of the 
National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools, which issued the re- 
port, “Financing Public Education in 
the Decade Ahead.” 

W. M. Ostenberg, superintendent of 
schools, Salina, Kansas, will speak on 
“What Is Right with Our Schools.” 

About 55 discussion group meetings 
have been scheduled covering such 
topics as desegregation, instructional 
program, public relations, teacher re- 
cruitment, school building, community 
teamwork, finance, reorganization, 
transportation, and maintenance. 

The dates of the regional meeting in 
Cleveland are April 2 to 6. Additional 
details of the program appear in the 
January, 1955, issue of the School 
Administrator published by the AASA. 


Pennsylvania Breakfast 


Pennsylvania will maintain Head- 
quarters in the Hotel Statler. The Penn- 
sylvania breakfast will be held at 
8:00 a.m. in the Euclid Ballroom of 
the Statler Hotel. All Pennsylvanians 
attending the AASA meeting in Cleve- 
land are cordially invited to visit 
Headquarters. 

At a later date reservations will be 
in order for the Pennsylvania Break- 
fast on April 5. 


Leechburg Teacher Retires 

Anna M. Groves, who taught in the 
Leechburg Junior High School from 
1910 until April 1, 1954, when she re- 
tired, is still living in Leechburg. In 
addition to her 44 years in the Leech- 
burg schools, she taught one year in 
Pine Township and another year in 
Gilpin Township. Miss Groves was a 
mathematics teacher. 


Democracy is always a beckoning goal, not 
a safe harbor. For freedom is an unremitting 
endeavor, never a final achievement. That is 
why no office in the land is more important 
than that of being a citizen. 

—Justice Felix Frankfurter 
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Northeast Regional 
Classroom Conference 

The annual Northeast Regional Con- 
ference of the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers will be held in 
Portland, Maine, May 5-8, 1955, at the 
Eastland Hotel. The conference theme 
will be “Faith in Education—Horizons 
Unlimited,” which is also the 1954-55 
theme: of the NEA Department. 

Conference participants who arrive 
early may register on Thursday even- 
ing, May 5, in the hotel lobby and at 
8 p.m. a general “Get Acquainted” ses- 
sion will be held. 

The program planned for Friday 
morning will give participants an op- 
portunity for school visitation and 
attendance at educational demonstra- 
tions. 

The first general session is scheduled 
at 1:30 p.m. on Friday with Lucille 
Carroll, president of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, giving 
the keynote address. During other gen- 
eral sessions of the conference, other 
outstanding educators will address the 
group. Hilda Maehling, executive sec- 
retary of the NEA Department, will be 
the dinner speaker on Friday, and at 
the banquet on Saturday evening. Vic- 
tor E. Moore, U.S. Air Force aviation 
educationist, will speak to the group. 

In order to stress the importance of 
improving instruction and promoting 
professional attitudes, three sessions 
consisting of six workshop groups are 
scheduled to be held the latter part 
of Friday afternoon and all of Satur- 
day morning. A rotation plan has been 
effected whereby each person may se- 
lect three workshop groups in which 
to participate. The topics of these 
groups include: Professional responsi- 
bility and professional organizations; 
professional responsibility and profes- 
sional ethics; professional responsi- 
bility and educational progress; you 
and your public; you and the athletic 
program; and you and professional 
problems. 

Luncheon on Saturday will feature a 
program put on by the Future Teachers 
of America. Tours to various points of 
interest in the Port!and area will be 
available on Sunday for those who are 
interested. 

Every classroom teacher in the 
Northeast Region is urged to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity for pro- 
fessional growth and understanding 
which this conference offers. Plan now 
to attend. 
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States included in the Northeast Re- 
gion are: Connecticut, Delaware, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania. Rhode Island, Vermont, 
and the District of Columbia. General 
chairman of the conference is Erwin 
Coons of Poughkeepsie, New York, 
the Northeast Regional Director of 
the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers. 


Two Conferences for 


Business Educators 

Two conferences are scheduled for 
April by the Pennsylvania Business 
Educators Association. The Western 
Section Conference will be held at 
Greensburg High School on Saturday, 
April 16. Two weeks later, on April 30, 
the Eastern Section Conference is 
scheduled for State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg. 


Western Conference 


“Business Education Challenges To- 
day” is the theme chosen for the 
Greensburg conference. James Meehan, 
chairman of the Division of Business 
Education, Hunter College, will give 
the keynote address, “Attaining Goals 
in Business Education.” 

Following a series of section meet- 
ings, a luncheon session will complete 
the program. Eugene P. Bertin, as- 
sistant executive secretary, PSEA, will 
be the speaker. 

Of special interest will be the pres- 
entation of the plaque by the associa- 
tion to a recognized leader of business 
education in western Pennsylvania. 
This year’s award will be given to 
Margaret Ely, professor and head of 
the Department of Secretarial Studies, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Pro- 
gram chairman for this conference is 


Virginia Lewis, Brownsville High 
School; the arrangements chairman, 
Steven Shuster, Greensburg High 
School. 


Eastern Conference 


The program for the Eastern Sec- 
tion Conference is similar in outline 
to that of the Western Section. It is 
being held at the State Teachers Col- 
lege. Bloomsburg, as part of the twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary celebration of 
business education at the college with 
the theme appropriately, “The Next 
Twenty-Five Years in Business Educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania.” 


Les Giblin, author of “Sales Craft 


Hand Book” and “Clerk Craft,” ¥-il] 
speak at a general session follow ng 
the sectional meetings. At the lunch. 
eon, Harvey Andruss, president of ‘he 
State Teachers College, will be hon. 
ored when he is presented the pla: ue 
as an outstanding leader in businss 
education in eastern Pennsylvania. 
William I. Reed, Bloomsburg High 
School, is program chairman, aad 
Clayton H. Hinkel of the Teachers Col- 


lege is the arrangements chairman. 


Arithmetic Teachers Meet 

The fourth annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics will be held at the Penn- 
sylvania State University, State Col- 
lege, on April 30. In addition to the 
section meetings for junior and senior 
high school and college teachers of 
mathematics, there will be two sections 
for arithmetic teachers. Section | is 
specifically planned for teachers work- 
ing in the kindergarten to grade three 
area; Section II for teachers working 
in grades four to six, inclusive. 

The discussion in Section I will per- 
tain to “Teaching Aids” (models will 
be shown) and to “Testing for Arith- 
metic Understanding.” The subjects to 
be presented in Section II are: “What's 
Different About It?” and “Teaching 
Arithmetic in the Intermediate Grades.” 

The program begins with registra- 
tion in the foyer of the Schwab Audi- 
torium from 8:30 to 9:30 a.m. fol- 
lowed by a general session in the audi- 
torium. Professor Carl N. Shuster, 
State Teachers College, Trenton, New 
Jersey, will address this general ses- 
sion. The section meetings with their 
emphasis on topics pertaining to the 
several mathematical areas will follow. 
Luncheon reservations should be sent 
to Professor H. L. Krall, Mathematics 
Department, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, State College. In the afternoon 
the Mathematics Tournament for high 
school students will be conducted. 

Copies of the program may be had 
by addressing Lee E. Boyer, State 
Teachers College, Millersville. 





Intolerance and racial and religious dis- 
crimination are not the by-products of any 
particular kind of working condition, wage- 
classification, or economic group. They are 
germs which do their damage in every type of 
human being, and they are just as contagious 
and indiscriminate as chicken-pox, while hav- 
ing a mortality factor more closely resembling 
that of cancer and tuberculosis. 


—Charles E. Wilson 
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Appointive State Committees 


(Announced by President Dan V. Skala, 
January 22, 1955) 


Crecentials 

Douglas A. Lehman, Aliquippa 

T. 0. McCracken, Mildred 

Andrew Petor, Chairman, Creighton 


Ethics, Rights, Competence 

Ceniral—Don G. McGarey, State College 

Central-Western—William G. Buchanan, In- 
diana 

Eastern—George 
Northampton 

Midwestern—Mrs. Marcella Martin, Tionesta 

Northeastern—W. Albert Murphy, Scranton 

Northwestern—Tom R. Knorr, Meadville 

Southeastern—Grace I. Kauffman, Norris- 
town; Mrs. Edna W. Griffin, Philadelphia 

Southern—Foster G. Ulrich, Lebanon County 

Western—Helen M. Brennan, Pittsburgh; 
William A. Yeager, Pittsburgh 

Laura M. Braun, Pittsburgh, appointed by 
the President to represent the State School 
Directors Association 

Pres., Dan V. Skala, ex officio, Lawrence 
Park, Erie 


A. Eichler, Chairman, 


Local Branch 


(Term expires December 31, 1955) 
Central—Glenwood Crist, Montgomery 
Central-Westera—John M. Urban, Chairman, 
Beaverdale 
Northeastern—Claude H. Readly, Jr., Sha- 
mokin 
Northwestern—Hazel Rankin, Franklin 
Southeastern—L. W. Perkins, Narberth 
Western—Fred C. Krause, Pittsburgh 
(Term expires December 31, 1956) 
Eastern—Mary J. O’Donnell, Jim Thorpe 
Midwestern—Betty I. Brown, New Castle 
Southeastern—Mrs. Clara F. Lake, New 
Britain 
Southern—Harry K. Gerlach, Quarryville 
Western—Mrs. Pearle M. Ache, Uniontown 


Nominations and Elections 


James D. Curran, Carbondale 

Elizabeth Greger, Chairman, Philadelphia 
William H. Lee, Coraopolis 

Mrs. Carolyn K. Morton, York 

E. Vernece Saeger, Sharon 


Professional Activities in 
Teacher Education Institutions 


Central—D. Raymond Sollenberger, 
liamsburg 

Central-Western—Joseph W. Sandy, Jr., Lilly 

Eastern—Cordelia Pharo, Easton 

Midwestern—Lois J. Harner, Slippery Rock 

Northeastern—Eugene L. Hammer, Wilkes- 
Barre 

Northwestern—Kenneth D. Frantz, Chair- 
man, Erie County 

Southeastern—George R. Cressman, West 
Chester; J. Allen Minnich, Collegeville 

Southern—Harry E. Seyler, York 

Western—Mrs. Gladys P. Cannon, Wilkins- 
burg; Sam Jacobs, Greensburg 


Wil- 
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Professional Planning 


Central—Charles M. Long, Chairman, State 
College 

Central-Western—Ralph E. Heiges, Indiana 

Eastern—Luther G. Frick, Allentown 

Midwestern—LeRoy R. McCandless, Butler 

Northeastern—Harold J. Koch, Hazleton 

Northwestern—William C. Frye, Jr., Mead- 
ville 

Southeastern—Blanche Foster, Philadelphia; 
Gertrude Devon, Moylan 

Southern—J. Kenneth Gabler, Chambersburg 

Western—Robert Haberlen, West Alexander; 
Wenroy C. Smith, Saltsburg 


Public Relations é 
Central—Dorothy Harpster, State College 
Central-Western—John Connors, Ford City 
Eastern—Thomas W. Watkins, Coopersburg 
Midwestern—John Gaus, Transfer 
Northeastern—Ruth E. Krapf, Hazleton 
Northwestern—Kathryn Barber, Erie 
Southeastern—Merrill C. Young, Bridgeport; 
Mrs. Johanna K. Havlick, Kennett Square 


Southern—A. G. Breidenstine, Chairman, 
Lancaster 
Western—Mrs. Ada Kuhns, Perryopolis; 


Jane P. Walker, Clairton 


Retirement Problems 

(Term expires December 31, 1955) 

Central-Western—Richard Moffitt, Armstrong 
County 

Eastern—Robert A. Rosenkrance, Chairman, 
West Reading 

Southeastern—William A. Doane, Philadel- 
phia 

Southern—Mrs. Bertha P. Boyd, Carlisle 

Western—Mrs. Helen M. Beatty, Charleroi 

(Term expires December 31, 1956) 

Central—Joseph N. Maddocks, Altoona 

Midwestern—Kenneth Reeher, Sharon 

Northeastern—William Zeiss, Clarks Summit 

Northwestern—Russell R. Buckham, Oil City 

Southeastern— Warren Ringler, Yardley 

Western—Mrs. Elizabeth Beadling, 
Township, Allegheny County 


Penn 


Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards 


(Term expires December 31, 1955) 
Francis J. Dolan, Coaldale 

John C. Hoshauer, Edinboro 

Mrs. Ruth Ripper, Brackenridge 

Carl E. Seifert, Harrisburg 

LeVan P. Smith, Reading 

Earl F. Sykes, Chairman, West Chester 
Joseph T. Yurkewitch, Susquehanna 
(Term expires December 31, 1956) 
Mrs. Marjorie Bartrem, Pittsburgh 
Clara E. Cockerille, Armstrong County 
William A. Cornell, Slippery Rock 
Leslie W. Kindred, Philadelphia 
Henry J. Stoudt, Petersburg 

Lucy A. Valero, California 

Sarah Zimmerman, Darby 


Legal Interest 


MARNELL v. MOUNT CARMEL JOINT SCHOOL 
SYSTEM ET AL. 
(110 A. 2d 357) 
In the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
Opinion Filed January 3, 1955 


Facts: On May 3, 1943, Miss Lukens, 
a school nurse in the Borough of 
Mount Carmel, was granted a military 
leave. Simultaneously therewith, the 
school board of the Borough appointed 
Miss Ambrose to fill the vacancy. Miss 
Lukens resigned on September 7, 1943, 
on which date Miss Ambrose was given, 
a temporary professional employe’s 
contract. On May 5, 1943, the school 
board appointed Mrs. Marnell ag 
school nurse in the Township of Mount 
Carmel, an adjoining school district. 
Before Mrs. Marnell entered upon her 
duties, another school nurse employed 
by the township school district re: 
signed, whereupon, on August 24, 
1943, Mrs. Marnell’s salary was ad- 
justed to that of a regular employe. 
On September 1, 1943, the township 
school district entered into a written 
temporary professional employe’s con- 
tract with Mrs. Marnell, the same day. 
she assumed her duties as school nurse. 
On September 28, 1951, the two schoo} 
districts established a jointure, follow- 
ing which it was decided a single 
nurse could perform the work required 
by the joint system, whereupon Mrs. 
Marnell was suspended as of October. 
4, 1951. Thereafter, Mrs. Marnell 
brought an action in mandamus to 
compel her reinstatement averring that 
her seniority rights exceeded those of 
Miss Ambrose. 


QuEsTION: Does a substitute subse- 
quently employed to fill a permanent 
vacancy measure her seniority status 
as of the date she began service in 
the district as a substitute? 


ANSWER: No. 


Discussion: Miss Ambrose began work 
as a nurse in the Borough schools on 
May 3, 1943. Mrs. Marnell began in 
the Township schools on September 1, 
1943. On the basis of the calendar 
a'one, Miss Ambrose would have been 
entitled to seniority. The Court held, 
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however, that under the Tenure Act, 
seniority rights do not begin until 
one has acquired what is called a 
“temporary professional employe’s” 
status. Mrs. Marnell acquired this stat- 
us on September 1, 1943, when the 
contract as a temporary professional 
employe was executed and on which 
date she began service in that capa- 
city. Miss Ambrose’s status as a tem- 
porary professional employe did not 
begin until September 7, 1943. Prior 
to that date, she was employed only as 
a substitute and therefore could not 
qualify for seniority rights. 

The defendant joint school system 
contended that Mrs. Marnell’s con- 
tract was to begin on the opening day 
of school, September 7, 1943. However, 
the resolution read that she was ap- 
pointed for nine months “beginning 
September, 1943, or the beginning of 
the school term.” Under this resolu- 
tion, the Court held that “beginning 
September, 1943,” meant the first day 
of September and not the seventh. 

It was concluded therefore that Mrs. 
Marnell was entitled to be restored on 
the basis of her seniority which was 
greater than that of Miss Ambrose. 


Right to Work Permit of Child 
Because of Religious Belief, Denied 


The Pennsylvania Superior Court, in 
Opinion decided January 14th, acted 
on an appeal of Samuel L. Smoker, 
who was arrested on several occasions 
for refusing to send his son to school. 
Mr. Smoker requested the school dis- 
trict for a work permit for his son to 
work on the family’s farm. The son 
was past fourteen and had completed 
eight grades. The district refused the 
permit on the grounds that there was 
an older boy in the family available 
for work on the farm and that the 
family was not in financial straits. 


In upholding the lower court de- 
cision, the Superior Court stated, 


“To issue work permits merely on 
the convenience of families or be- 
cause of different religious beliefs 
would result in subversion of the 
intent of the legis!ature in requiring 
school attendance.” 


Executive Council 

The 1955 Executive Council met at 
Headquarters, Harrisburg, Saturday, 
January 22, at 9:30 a.m., with Presi- 
dent Dan V. Skala presiding. 
Rot Catt—Present were: Norman C. 
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Brillhart, Anne G. Eifler, David C. 
Guhl, Tyyne Hanninen, E. Frances 
Hervey, George W. Hoffman, Mrs. Ada 
S. Kessler, Mrs. Miltona Klinetob, 
James D. Lawson, Daniel E. Lewis, 
Don G. McGarey, Edna L. Mest, Floyd 
B. Peters, J. Marie Prather, Claude H. 
Readly, Jr., Dan V. Skala. 

Absent but accounted for: A. N. 
Addleman, John S. Cartwright, Besse 
Ekis, and John M. Lumley. 

Mrs. Audrey S. Graham and G. 
Baker Thompson, NEA State Direc- 
tors; Lewis F. Adler, attorney, and 
members of Headquarters Staff met 
with the Council. 


COMMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT—Mr. 
Skala welcomed the members of the 
Council and said that we must be ever 
mindful of the fact that we represent 
the 60,000 members of the PSEA and 
in all of our deliberations and con- 
clusions we must think in terms of the 
entire body. 


MinuTEs—On motion of Mr. Peters, 
seconded by Miss Hanninen, the min- 
utes of the December 28, 1954, meet- 
ing were approved with the request 
that copies be sent to the new members 
of the Council. 


FINANCIAL REPORT AND BupceT—The 
financial statement for the six-month 
period ending December 31, 1954, was 
approved on motion of Doctor Hoff- 
man, seconded by Miss Hervey. 


Business PRocEDURE—On motion of 
Mr. Lawson, seconded by Doctor Mc- 
Garey, the Council approved the busi- 
ness procedure of the Association as 
presented by the Executive Secretary. 


Employment of Auditor—On motion 
of Miss Hanninen, seconded by Miss 
Prather, Council approved the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Secretary 
to employ A. James Eby, CPA, Mor- 
risville, to audit the current accounts 
and permanent fund of the Associa- 
tion for the year ending June 30, 1955. 


STATE CONVENTION—On motion of 
Mr. Brillhart, seconded by Mrs. Kline- 
tob, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, December 27, 28, and 29, were 
fixed as the dates for the 1955 Con- 
vention to be held in Harrisburg. 

On motion of Mr. Guhl, seconded 
by Miss Prather, Council commended 
President Brillhart, Headquarters Staff, 
and committees of the Association for 
the very successful planning and opera- 
tion of the recent convention. 


AssociIATION ACTIVITIES—A brief 


statement of the administrative and ex- 
ecutive activities of the Association 1s 
carried forward by Headquarters Steff 
was presented by the Executive Secr>- 
tary. 


LecaL Poricy anp Arp—Mr. Adler 
presented his report of activities ard 
reviewed the legal policy of the As- 
sociation now in effect. He informed 
the Council of the status of the Wil- 
chenski and James cases and answered 
questions, 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Recommendation of Southern Conven- 
tion District—On motion of Mr. Peters, 
seconded by Mr. Brillhart, the recom- 
mendation of the Southern Convention 
District for the appointment of an in- 
ternational relations committee at the 
State level was tabled pending further 
information from the Southern Con- 
vention District. 


NEw BusINEsS 

Resignation of Dan V. Skala—On mo- 
tion of Mr. Lawson, seconded by 
Doctor McGarey, Council accepted the 
resignation of Mr. Skala as a member 
of the Legislative Committee and in 
accordance with Association policy 
appointed Glenn C. Hess, Cambria 
County, the runner up on the prefer- 
ential ballot, to the vacancy. 
WCOTP—On motion of Mr. Brillhart, 
the Council gave unanimous approval 
to the attendance of Mr. Skala at the 
WCOTP meeting in Istanbul, Turkey, 
July 30 to August 5. 

On motion of Miss Hanninen, sec- 
onded by Mr. Lawson, Council also 
approved the attendance of Mr. Gay- 
man. 


Amendment to the Constitution of the 
Northeastern Convention District—On 
motion of Mr. Readly, seconded by 
Mrs. Klinetob, Council approved the 
proposed amendment to the constitu- 
tion of the Northeastern District. 


NEA Center—On motion of Mr. Guhl, 
seconded by Mr. Peters, Council re- 
quested the NEA State Directors to 
present for approval at the February 
meeting of Council a plan for a con- 


centrated drive toward attaining our 
NEA Center goal. 


LEGISLATION—Kermit M. Stover, chair- 
man of the Legislative Committee, dis- 
cussed the legislative program and 
stated the Committee would hold its 
first meeting January 28 and 29. 


LuncHEON—At 12:15 the Council re- 
cessed for luncheon at the Harris- 
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Teaching, Field Survey. ie Rite aks % t vials 
* — epmmetetion in modern co-educa- | in their fieids of interest. oe eck gency 
tiona tanstead College in beautiful country | tom ‘ age Booklet 
near U. S. border. Councit MEEtINcs—On motion of 14 Illustrations Teac 
Tuition $115.00 Registration Fee $25.00 | Doctor Hoffman, seconded by Mr. @ Scenes from the beautiful caverns of Luray. Glen 
Board and Residence $100.00 | Peters, Council voted to hold meetings @ Shenandoah Valley. ¢ Skyline Drive. _—_ 
(CANADIAN FUNDS) | on the fourth Saturday of each month |) § Shenendes aac eae ae 
with the exception of November. Write for copies of this attractive booklet— 
McGILL UNIVERSITY P x ‘ one for yourself and each of your students. Non- 
| The next meeting of the Council 16MM sound motion pictures and 35MM slides The | 
| . . si : i 
GEOGRAPHY SUMMER SCHOOL ~ will be held Saturday, February 26. Se er 
iach tn . hoot, | he Convention District Presidents will Visit world-famous Luray Caverns this year. c, 
nquiries to: Director, Geography Summer School, . j State 
McGill University, meet Friday evening, February 25. LURAY CAVERNS 
Montreal, Canada : y Box 389- °S leray, Va. teach 
: : Designation of NEA Delegates—Mr. eee Supe 
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Le zislative Committee 


in the event the district has been de- 


Legislative Committee at a later meet- 


ith he Legislative Committee met at magnet pale i sagan ’ = 
Naa PSA Headquarters, Harrisburg, Fri- Kindergartens—The Committee ap- Retirement—The Committee was in- 
& proved the draft presented by Mr. formed that legislation had been pre- 














da. January 28, at 8:00 p.m. and 
Saturday, January 29, at 9:30 a.m., 
wii i Chairman Kermit M. Stover pre- 
siding. 

Ro:t CaLtut—Present were: Cathleen 
M. Champlin, John Duronio, Isabel 
Ep'ey, Mrs. Mary W. Fisher, H. E. 
Gayman, Millard L. Gleim, Glenn C. 
Hess, Fred L. Marshall, J. Wallace 
Saner, Joseph Siegman, H. Austin 
Snyder, and Kermit M. Stover. 


Dan V. Skala, President; Lewis F. | 


Adler, PSEA Attorney; A. C. Moser, 


R. C. Webster, Eugene P. Bertin, and | 
H. P. Lauterbach met with the Com- | 





Adler to mandate kindergartens in any 
school district where such kindergar- 
tens have been in operation for five 
years or more. 

Department of Public Instruction 
Salaries—The Chairman reported that 
the Salary Committee of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction is develop- 
ing a salary proposal to present to the 


pared on the automatic option, sur- 
vivor benefits, and changing the dis- 
ability fraction from 1/90 to 1/80. 

In preparation are proposals to in- 
crease retirement annuities for those 
who retired prior to May 1, 1951, 
changing the definition of “final 
salary” to the average salary for the 
best five years, and permitting transfer 











Have you recetued 


Your coLy 7? 























mittee. 

= Minutes—Minutes of the November The new K. B. Catalog, No. 60, is 
6, 1954, meeting were approved on available. We will be happy to send 
motion of Mr. Gleim, seconded by Mr. you a copy. Just ask us for one. 
Saner. 
FEDERAL LEGISLATION—Mr. Stover re- | K U R T - 5 R O S : 
ported that he attended the meeting of ‘ 
the NEA Legislative Commission - P eunrgluanta 2 Largest 
New York City, which was called to | School Supply Woude 
discuss Federal aid for school building | CLEARFIELD, PA. 
serene, Branch: Pittsburgh, Pa. 
PSEA LEGISLATION 
Ceiling on School Building Authority | eee 
—The Committee agreed to defer 
specific recommendations on this legis- 
lation until its next meeting. UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
Sick Leave—The Committee approved | 
Mr. Adier’s draft of legislation to in- | SUMMER SESSIONS 
clude accidental injury under the sick | 
leave benefits. This legislation will also 1955 
provide that Boards of Education | 
we scdlbtn, 9 acapella eg CALENDAR OF SESSIONS IN WHICH 

wes rather than “shall” as now provided. | 
Emergency Certification—The Com- | GRADUATE COURSES ARE OFFERED 
mittee approved the draft of legislation | 
presented by Mr. Adler to increase the CM ok. 2s,bs cones June 13—July 2 
penalty for emergency certification to p ical ithe f Field Biol 
$500. This would apply in those in- ymatuning Laboratory of Fie eid 
stances in which the teacher holding MES Ch eS. Soe ssi8s June 13—September 2 
such certification is employed for more | Formal Classwork ....... July 5—August 26 
amphi ieenciag eles aradecerdivaiy Pre-Two Weeks ............. June 20—July 1 
or subjects in which he holds emer- | P A 12 
gency certification. | Six Weeks ..... fetes July 5—August 
Ponthen Leki. Seiveca: spel | Eight Weeks—Science ....... June 20—August 12 
Glenn C. Hess, chairman, J. Wallace Post-Two Weeks ............ August 15—August 26 
apie ge = pe aoe aii Twelve Weeks—Mathematics . June 13—September 2 
inue the study of teacher load. ‘ . 

eeks Evening .......... June 20—Jul 29 

Non-Payment of Salaries When Due— Six Weeks Evening y 
The Committee approved the draft pre- 
sented by Mr. Adler to require the FOR INFORMATION, ADDRESS 
State Treasurer to pay salaries of 
teachers upon the order of the State DIRECTOR, SUMMER SESSIONS 
Superintendent of Public Instruction | 
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Study and Vac ation 


200 graduate and undergraduate courses 
* 


e M.A. and B. S- degrees 
@ Two terms: 
june 13-July 16; 


for catalog: Room 100 


for teachers’ 
/ 
July 18-Aug./20 


if 


University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch 


Duluth 5, Minnesota 














NEW BOOKS 
for 1955 


SCIENCE 


THE SINGER SCIENCE SERIES 


Frasier, Decker, MacCracken 
Designed by Guy Brown Wiser 


EXPLORING TOGETHER 
grade 4 


DOING EXPERIMENTS 
grade 5 
SOLVING PROBLEMS 
grade 6 


Complete new editions. The en- 
tire new Singer Science Series, 
Pre-primer — 8, to be released 
during 1955. 


UNITED STATES HISTORY 


LAND OF LIBERTY 
Harriet H. Shoen 


Concise, authentic, dramatic. 


Written for elementary pupils 
by an outstanding historian. 


(Write for information) 


The L. W. SINGER CO., Inc. 


249-259 West Erie Boulevard 
Syracuse 2, New York 


Represented by: 

W. H. Bie, Forestville, New York 

T. K. Ellis, 110 Woodside Avenue, Trenton 8, 
New Jersey 

Philip W. Symonds, 
Pennsylvania 

Conard Lankewich, 
Jersey 


R 


P. O. Box 332, Carlisle, 


Box 1372, Sparta, New 
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of service credit from the State Em- 
ployes’ Retirement System to 


the | 


School Employes’ Retirement System | 


and vice versa. 


It was moved by Mr. Gleim, sec- | 


onded by Mr. Snyder, that the bill be 
drafted to permit those who were on 
disability at the time of the election 
of the 1/140 class and who have re- 
turned to full-time public school serv- 
ice, to elect to be covered in the 1/140 
class. 

The Committee referred the retire- 
ment problem, because of military 
leave, to the Retirement Problems Com- 
mittee for recommendation. 

The Committee agreed to have legis- 
lation prepared to give retirement 


| credit for educational sezvice in for- 


eign countries under the auspices of 
the agencies of the U. S. Government. 


Salaries—The Committee approved the 
draft presented on salaries in accor- 
dance with the salary 


proposals | 


adopted by the House of Delegates. | 


The Committee agreed that legislation 
should be introduced to define super- 
visors, directors. coordinators, and 


| psychologists. 


_ Subsidies—Subsidy legislation will be 


presented in accordance with the rec- 


| ommendations of the House of Dele- 
| gates. 


Teachers College Salaries—It was re- | 


ported that a recommendation from 
the Faculty Committee of the Teachers 
Colleges on salaries would be presented 
at a later date. 


Contact COMMITTEES—The Commit- 
tee was informed that Local Branches 
were requested to send the names and 


addresses of local legislative commit- | 
tees to Headquarters and that contact | 


committees would be developed through 
the Convention District Presidents in 
cooperation with the members of the 
State Legislative Committee. This Com- 
mittee will meet with the chairmen of 
Convention District legislative commit- 
tees at its next meeting. 


Review or Bitis—Bills introduced 
in the General Assembly relating to 
education were reviewed by Mr. Moser. 


| Next Meetinc—The next meeting of 


the Committee will be held Friday eve- 
ning, March 4, and Saturday morning, 


March 5. 


ADJOURNMENT—The Committee ad- 
journed at 3:30 p.m.—A. C. Moser, 


| Acting Secretary 












%*% Hollywood’s favorite 
adjectives are seldom 
used to describe class- 
room films but they cer- 
tainly fit these six new 
EB Films! Superb, jin- 
est, must-see—all of these 
come to mind as we review the combined ef. 
forts of some of the world’s greatest nature 
cameramen and eminent authorities in the 
fields of physical science, geography and the 
social studies. Judge for yourself by seeing and 
using any and all of these new titles: 


“REPTILES” (color) : Karl Patterson Schmidt, 
chief curator of zoology at Chicago’s Natural 
History Museum guided this broadly-use{ul 
general science film which introduces the five 
orders of reptiles remaining on earth. The 
noted nature photographer, William A. Ander- 
son, filmed living sequences of lizards, turtles, 
tuataras, crocodillians and serpents in their 
habitat all over the U. S. 


“LIFE IN THE FOREST” (color): Here, An- 
derson’s camera artistry vividly shows how 
forests, like cities, are constantly changing and 
densely populated. The probing telephoto lens 
reveals how even the trunk of a dead tree teems 
with life. What is food for one denizen may be 
a threat to another, but all depend on plant 


life for food and shelter. 
“ANIMALS IN SPRING” (color): Fourth in 
the distinguished series of films on animal life 
during the different seasons — superbly pho- 
tographed by the noted Lynwood Chace. A 
delightful spring excursion into the natural 
environs of bluebirds, ducks, insects, frogs, 
turtles, foxes, skunks, woodchucks, and others. 
*A BALANCED AQUARIUM” (color): 
Filmed in cooperation with Walter Chute, 
Ph.D., director of Chicago’s 
world-famed Shedd Aquarium. [O>77S2 
We on eg a going —J WCE 
through the steps of setting up S — 
a home aquarium. Beautiful SSS 
close-up color photography of 
fish — an exciting motion picture and an ex- 
cellent teaching tool for middle grades. 
“READING MAPS” (color): The noted geog- 
rapher, Clarence W. Sorenson, collaborated in 
this introduction to the subject for primary 
grades. It explains the sign language of maps, 
shows how physical features of an area are 
translated into map symbols; describes use of 
scales, directions, legends and titles in map- 
making and reading. Watch for the fascinat- 
ing aerial mosaic secured with U. S. Navy 
cooperation. 
“THE HUNTER AND THE FOREST” (A 
Story Without Words): Sweden’s honored 
filmaker, Arne Sucksdorff has created this 
remarkable film which tells its story entirely 
through pictures, natural sounds and an origi- 
nal music score. This imaginative film will pro- 
vide exciting stimulus to creative writing in 
the elementary grades; has truly universal 
audience appeal. Paul Witty, reading author- 
ity, is the collaborator. 
EBF’s versatile production units are literally 
spanning the world, and even solar space — 
filming many other forthcoming EBF class- 
room classics. Watch for news of “Shake- 
speare” (filmed at Stratford-U pon-Avon) “John 
Smith” and “The Pilgrims” (all produced by 
our own John Barnes) now nearing comple- 
tion in England. Others in the making in- 
clude: “Gandhi,” “Children of Germany,” 
“Ocean Voyage” and “Energy from the Sun.” 
H. E. Brumbaugh, 3451 Jack- 
sonwald Ave., Reading, Pa. 
ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA: FILMS 
Wilmette Ill 


1150 Wilmette Ave 
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PS?A Officers Elected 
at State College 


Index to Advertisers 


Johns Hopkins University 
Inside front cover 








Concentrated work in conversation, gram- 
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Coll : Adams Teachers Agency ............. 288 Kurtz Bros. ......................-.. 275 
At its State e ege convention on Amesicat: Boole Ces. o..5 osc dac enessecc oa Nabiow Deew ... - 20-002 ices 284 
Oct: my i 30, 1954, officers and board American Seating Co. .. Inside back cover Luray Caverns Corporation ........... 274 
cia weeny ata vai Association of American Railroads .... 249 McGill University Summer School of 
= ss ani en © Audubon Society of Canada ....... 274 CONGO nn 2 eos ove d sense nna ae 
( . T ’ 
, r Baltimore Teachers Agency .......... 288 New Jersey toma ethic vrereges 
President—John H. Dunn, Union- Nios 6 Sut Ce .......-..- 252s 286 Noble and Noble Publishers, Inc. ..... 284 
town British Information Services .......... 281 Penns Valley Publishers, Inc. . . 20 
Vice President—Robert W. Broome, Bryant Teachers Bureau .............. 288 Pennsylvania State University --. 273 
Lancaster Bucknell | A Re 279 Pittsburgh Teachers Bureau . 288 
Secretary—Juanita M. Downes, Elk- . ni Singer, L. W., Co., Inc. ...... Peveee j 
; : 4 Central Teachers Agency .......... 288 
ins Park, Philadelphia Peni , : . Society for Visual Education 280 
; ; Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific ’ 
Treasurer—Nellie M. Reinhart, aneiadt Con, 35 2 %aic2s.ccozxgas eee 253 Stanford University . 274 
Schuylkill Haven Chicago & Northwestern .............. 287 State Teachers Colleges Back cover 
The Advisory Board will be the fol- | Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency 288 Strahan Teacher Agency a 
| lowing: Eleanor H. Bane, Frances M. Clinton Teachers Agency .. . 288 Syracuse University 253 
Barnes, June Baskin, Bertolet M. Boss- Eastern Teachers Agency ........ . 288 Teachers Placement Service .. < ers 
ler, Mary E: Farlling, Edith D. Geuther, Educators Mutual Insurance Co. ...... 250 Teachers Protective Mutual Life In 
Harry I. Gilbert, Stella M. Hinch, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films ...... 276 suvemees Cates, 3... ere. subd ae eee 
| Elizabeth McDonald, and H. Robert — pick Teachers Agency ee ..... 288 Temple University .... i ate eae Mae 
Shissler. m ; ; held French National Railroads 285 University of Miami ........... Peay 7 
The 1955 ee rene : - Cran er Ce to enn ... 254 University of Minnesota . 276 
S mn, te : . 
j the Senior fig sue eo Goose Cove Lodge ........ civ. SUS Unitversity of ‘Puttsburght: 2.002.602... 275 
| the exact date to be announced later. : 
Great American Teacher Agency 288 Vine Associates ........ 274 
Heath, Be CG, and €as 20 3....;.-. .... 285 Washington National Insurance Co. ... 252 
sn — and > “oe _ Holden Patent Book Cover Co. ....... 254 Webster Publishing Co. .. se 286 
the wayside, teem with instruction and know!l- has, ; 
edge to the curious and thoughtful. Houghton Mifflin Co. ................ 28 Werld Beck Co. . 2.2. 2.62%. er” 
—Hosea Ballou Iroquois Publishing Co. .............. 279 + Wrigley, William, Jr., Co. ... wee 
CORAL GABLES, FLORIDA 
Full University curricula and four Workshops in the dynamic and lovely setting of summertime South 
Florida, plus a choice of Workshops in Mexico and North Carolina. 
Two Summer Sessions: I—June 14-July 23; II—July 25-August 31 
Six Workshops 
SUMMER SESSIONS mar, pronunciation, in elementary Spanishh p--7"""7"" Send form below to: =~~-~-~~" * 
; ; Modern laboratory facilities. Six credits. Tui- ! 
Offer 300 courses in 42 departments in the a $96. Oratory TACIITIES. SIX Crede —_ Sessions, Box 486-8 ! 
college and schools of Arts and Sciences, ee Seed € Miami : 
Business Administration, Education, Engineer- Human Relations Workshop—June 15-July 23. : wry Bs — H 
| ing, Law and Music. Housing in Residence (Registration closes June 14) | Coral Gables 46, Florida 1 
| Halls of America’s “most modern campus.” Offers six credits, graduate or undergrad- 1 | om interested in further information and ; 
uate. Panels and lectures by Prominent - application forms on: i 
: WORKSHOPS—On Campus specialists. Intergroup projects, field trips. 1 [7 First Six-Weeks Summer Session ; 
ir Age Education—July 6-Aug. 12. S 1 (© Second Six-Weeks Summer Session l 
(Registration closes May 15) WORKSHOP Off Campus 1 (© Teachers “Air Age Education’ Work- ! 
Desi ‘ At Oaxaca, Mexico—June 14-July 22. 1 shop 1 
esigned for elementary and high school : > i : : 1 
: . (Registration closes May 1?) O TV and Film Institute : 
teachers. Six weeks, six credits. Total cost Courses in Latin-American history, Spanish ! FF) Spanish Language Institute ; 
of tuition, rooms and all meals: $222. : a : -/ | FF) Human Relations Workshop i 
: : art, creative writing (advanced), economics, ! y : 
TV and Film Institute—July 11-July 31. anthropology and others. Five to seven cred- } i} Gon ee : 
(Registration closes June 1) its. Cost: $460, including tuition, round trip 1 CF Sy eee ' 
In the studios of Station WTVJ and Reela air travel from Miami, field trips, room and | ; 
Films of Miami, co-sponsors. Practical train- meals. po Name... 66. eee eee cece ee eee eee eens i 
ing in live TV program production and in At Burnsville, N. C—July 6-Aug. 17. 1 : 
motion picture production for television. (Registration closes May 1) - MAND Sc5 i: tacasravdaencdandeueecsatagae n 
Five credits. Tuition and laboratory expen- Parkway Playhouse, in the high Blue Ridge. ! : 
ses: $120. Five major productions, including a musi- } City ...................... yO ee 1 
Spanish Language Institute—June 15-July 22. cal. Provides experience in all phases of ! ; 
(Registration closes May 15) play production. Room, board and tuition, - State et Sha 1 
six weeks, $198. Four credits. i ce cp sreeyanres 5k ae a i Sei ! 
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THE EartHworm. 30 pp. THE Froc. 22 pp. 
Tue Human. 30 pp. Albert Wolfson and 
A. W. Ryan. Row, Peterson, Evanston, 
Ill. $3.20 each 

A new method of printing on acetate pages 
used in these three books removes the 

“smell” from biology. Each book contains a 

series of acetate pages of drawings (front 

and back views) in real life colors and 
true-to-life perspective. This makes it pos- 
sible to “dissect” the specimen merely by 
turning the page (removing a layer). In this 
manner, the frog and the human are stripped 
away from ventral to dorsal sides, while the 
earthworm is dissected from the left side. 

Complete text matter and special graphic 

presentations of biological concepts are in- 

cluded. 

Buitpinc BetTer ENGLIsH. Books 9, 10, 
11, and 12. 448 pp. each. Mellie John, 
Paulene M. Yates, Edward N. DeLaney, 
and J. J. DeBoer. Illus. Row, Peterson. 
$2.40 each 

In this new series, materials are arranged 
so that they are easy to find and the con- 
tent is built around the four major areas 
of communication—speaking, listening, read- 
ing, writing—and grammar. Each of these 
constitutes a major division of the program. 

There is an orderly progression from one 

grade to another in the development of the 

basic skills, with instruction, reteaching, re- 


view, and maintenance of each skill. Anec- 
dotes and cartoons serve both a functional 
and humorous purpose. These are placed at 
the beginning of lessons to motivate students 
to think about specific skills and to read the 
paragraphs that follow. 


THe NiIniLtismM oF JoHN Dewey. Paul K. 
Crosser. 250 pp. Philosophical Library. 
$3.75 


In following closely the reasoning of John 
Dewey, the author of this volume, who is a 
social philosopher, undertakes to demon- 
strate the inner contradictions of Dewey’s 
philosophy of science, art, and education. 
Doctor Crosser is a Columbia University 
Ph.D., who is at present lecturing at the 
College of the City of New York. 


OccuPATIONS AND CAREERS. 
Greenleaf. 620 pp. Illus. 
$4.20 

Designed for an occupations course, this 
book covers typical occupations and indus- 

tries and is organized in three parts. Part I 

concerns the individual—his interests, hob- 

bies, knowledge of local opportunities, how 
to study occupations, and how to get a job. 

Part II concerns individual occupations 

grouped according to the standard classifica- 

tion of the “Dictionary of Occupational 

Titles.” The groups cover many broad fields 

of work, and occupations within each of the 


Walter James 
McGraw-Hill. 


groups are in some way related as to pr:p- 
aration, duties, and other factors. Part [II 
discusses typical industries that emp oy 
workers in all occupational classifications. 


SrarF Rexations. Thirty-Third Yearbook, 
American Association of School ..d- 
ministrators. 470 pp. Illus. 1201 ‘ix. 
teenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
$5 

The Yearbook Commission has attemp‘ed 

in this book to set forth the answers on 
how to administer a school system alcng 
democratic lines and at the same time mzin- 
tain order and efficiency. The first chapter 
explains what the Commission believes are 
sound principles of school administration. 
The next three describe specific tovls,. 
analyze the role of personality, and empha- 
size the field of group procedures. The re- 
maining chapters suggest ways to promote: 
individual growth, to better working condi- 
tions, to raise the economic and community 
status of staff members, and to build ef.- 
fective teamwork in fiscal affairs. A section 
is also devoted to improving school-comniu- 
nity relations. 


Macic CaseMENTs. Compiled by George S. 
Carhart and Paul A. McGhee. 764 pp. 
Macmillan. $4.80 


The immediate aim of the compilers of 
this book has been to give boys and girls of 
high school age a collection of poetry which 
they will like and which will lead them to 
read more poetry. Poems from classical and 
contemporary fields have been chosen, re- 
gardless of chronological periods and of 
schools of poetry. The four parts correspond 











LET’S TALK (Grade 2) 
WORKBOOK (Grade 2) 


WORKBOOK (Grade 3) 
WORKBOOK (Grade 4) 
WORKBOOK (Grade 5) 
WORKBOOK (Grade 6) 
WORKBOOK (Grade 7 
WORKBOOK (Grade 8) 


Glenn C. Brown, Rep. 





BUILDING YOUR LANGUAGE (Grade 3) 
DEVELOPING YOUR LANGUAGE (Grade 4) 
ENRICHING YOUR LANGUAGE (Grade 5) 
IMPROVING YOUR LANGUAGE (Grade 6) 
MASTERING YOUR LANGUAGE (Grade 7) 
PERFECTING YOUR LANGUAGE (Grade 8) 


MCKEE 


A Coordinated Language Arts Program 


Provides a complete course for 


LISTENING SKILLS 
READING SKILLS 


ORAL LANGUAGE SKILLS 
WRITTEN LANGUAGE SKILLS 


GETTING READY 
TIP (Grade 1) 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 432 FOURTH AVENUE 
Harold T. Miller, Rep. 


TIP AND MITTEN (Grade 1) 

BIG SHOW (Grade 1) 

JACK AND JANET (Grade 1) 

UP AND AWAY (Grade 1) 

COME ALONG (Grade 2) 

ON WE GO (Grade 2) 

LOOKING AHEAD (Grade 3) 

CLIMBING HIGHER (Grade 3) 

HIGH ROADS (Grade 4) 

SKYLINES (Grade 5) 

BRIGHT PEAKS (Grade 6) 

WORKBOOKS, MANUALS & SERVICE MATERIALS 
AVAILABLE FOR READING 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 





James A. Price, Rep. 
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roug ly to the four years of the secondary. 


schol, and the poems in each part are 
thos’ which appeal primarily to the stu- 
dent: of those years. Some of the poems will 
be but temporary pleasures; others, which 
have a universality of appeal, will abide 
with the reader always. 


AtcrsrA. Course 1, 496 pp. Course 2. 512 
op. H.-F. Fehr, W. H. Carnahan, and 
\lax Beberman. Illus. Heath. $3 each 


The authors have built their “Algebra” so 
that the learner’s first experience with new 
concepts comes through his own discoveries. 
Discovery Exercises emphasize meaning be- 
fore technique. These are followed by (1) 
developmental discussion leading to (2) 
statement of rule of principle, (3) worked 
examples (with checks), and (4) Practice 
Exercises. Word problems are frequently 
used to impress on the student the thought 
process underlying all techniques in algebra. 


BincHaM: Ficutine Artist. Lew Larkin. 366 
pp. Illus. Burton Publishing Co., 4724 
Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. $4 


Mr. Larkin stumbled onto Bingham in 
1947 while thumbing through a ‘copy of the 
State Historical Review. The startling drama 
of Bingham’s life caught his attention and 
as a journalist he began to dig for more 
facts about the man. Several years of re- 
search went into his preparation for writing 
this story of Bingham—the artist, soldier, 
statesman, politician, and fighter against in- 
justice, His lengthy feud with General 
Thomas Ewing was one of the sensational 
highlights in the nation during the Recon- 
struction Era. 


FounpATIONS OF ScHooL LEARNING. Harry 
Grove Wheat. 412 pp. Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
$5.50 

This is a book for students who are pre- 

paring themselves for teaching. It draws its 
illustrations from the activities of teachers 
and pupils. It requires its readers at times 
to extend their earlier experiences in the 
schoo] and to imagine the learning activi- 
ties of pupils as the teacher may see them. 
It describes the behavior of children and 
youth whom the instruction of the school has 
turned into pupils and thereby supplies a 
special treatment of development which does 
not need to be a narrow treatment. The 
present volume seeks to present its lessons 
to students directly. There are no quota- 
tions, footnotes, and reference lists. 


Historical Filmstrip 


Tue BirtH OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 30 
frames, color; sale.’ Independence Hall, 
135 South 5th St., Philadelphia 

Published jointly by the School of Edu- 


cation, University of Pennsylvania, and 





| 
| 
| 


Eastern National Park and Monument Sery- | 


ice. Designed for use with accompanying 
magnetic taped commentary, a_ teachers’ 
manual, and an informational handbook. 
This filmstrip depicts events leading up to 
the actual writing and signing of the Dec- 
laration of Independence at Philadelphia, 
showing colorful shots of Independence Hall 
and its environments. Certain frames depict 
the signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence by way of dramatic presentation. 
Usable at all grade levels above the fourth. 
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Buchnell 
University 
1955 


"= «60S SUMMER 
“Bertrand Library” SCHOOL 


June 27-August 5 
Professional training for teachers, counselors, principals, and super- 
intendents. 
June 27-August 19 
Academic courses in subject matter fields. 
Bucknell University offers a wide variety of undergraduate and 
graduate courses. All classes meet five days a week. 





Special Features 
Guidance, Elementary, and Air-Age Education Workshops 
Outstanding specialists as consultants in workshops. 


Conferences on Guidance and Courses in Visual Education and 
Secondary School Curriculum History needed for permanent 
certification 


Take those needed courses while spending your summer in one of 
Central Pennsylvania’s beauty spots. 





For complete details, write to 
W. H. SAUVAIN 
Director of Six-Week Summer School 
BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY C-44 LEWISBURG, PA. 























Now Social 6 


 nmipdoue sours for a modoue world 


The Homelands Series 
b 


Homeland . ; as Thurston eet Hankins 
: : ~ HOMELANDS OF THE WORLD 


HOMELANDS OF THE AMERICAS 
HOMELANDS BEYOND THE SEAS 


for grades 4, 5, 6 


Beyond ‘s. Seas ricas Te ssnsineal - TESTED! 





These new social geographies, lavishly illustrated in color, 
including kodachrome, present a truly modern approach to the study . 
of today’s world from the point of view of people and how they live. 
By translating basic geographical facts into meaningful social concepts, 
these brilliant new texts provide a solid foundation for living in our 
modern world. If you are looking for the finest geographies — 
THESE ARE YOUR BOOKS! 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Iroquois Building, Syracuse 2, New York 
New York 36 Chicago 22 Atlanta 3 
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° GENERAL SCIENCE. GENERAL SCIENCE 
Books Received Worksook. Victor C. Smith and W. E. 
American Automobile Assn., 1712 G St., Jones 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C.: ' 2 oF ries 
SPORTSMANLIKE Drivinc. Third Revised pir ororncrgacass Publishing Ce., Wichite 
Edition. $2.80 ENGLISH IN Practice. Books 3 and 4. 
Davis Press, Inc., Printers Bldg., Worcester Albert Gray, Nancy Sparks, Orthello 
8, Mass.: Stephen, and Jane S. Wagner. $0.75 
Mask Makinc. Creative Methods and each. ENGLISH IN Practice Test BooKs 


Techniques. Matthew Baranski. $5.50 ay.Grqw-Hill Book Co., Inc, 330 W. 42nd 
D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., St., New York 36, N. Y.: 


Boston 16, Mass.: Puysics ror Our Times. W. G. Marburg- 
Reapinc Rounpup. Book Two. Paul Wit- er and C. W. Hoffman. $4.48 
ty, Miriam E. Peterson, and Alfred E. Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., New 
Parker. $5 York 16, N. Y.: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Washington Square, DicTIONARY OF AMERICAN PROVERBS. 
Philadelphia: Edited by David Kin. $6 










WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, INC. 
904-906 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 









KURTZ BROS. 
Clearfield, Pennsylvania 


Exclusive Dealers for the Schoolmaster 500 


a a 8 ee a 
PREVIEW WITH 
THE MATCHLESS 


T4 






7 
uM You can see the Schoolmaster 500 
perform, and preview your 
choice of filmstrips at your 

own desk without charge or 
obligation. Tell us the 

subject areas in which you are 
interested, and we will bring 

to you a selection of appropriate 
” SVE filmstrips and a Schoolmaster 500 
projector at your convenience. 
Complete with slide Call or write us today... see 
changer and case. these outstanding teaching aids in action. 


DO YOU WANT A FREE PROJECTOR? 


A $64.50, 300-watt SVE filmstrip projector can 
be yours free of extra cost with each $200.00 order for SVE 
filmstrips. Make your selection from the current Educational 
Catalog. Ask us for full details. 
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Pertinent Pamphlets 
U. S. Government 

Dept. of Health, 

Education, and Welfare 


EpucaTING CHILDREN IN GRADES SEVEN 
AND Ercut. $0.35 


FoLtowinc GRADUATES INTO TEAC ING, & 


$0.25 
RESIDENT, EXTENSION, AND ADULT Epv. 


CATION ENROLLMENT in Institutions of f 
Higher Education, November, 1/953, 


$0.30 

VOcATIONAL EDUCATION IN DISTRIBi TIVE 
Occupations. Organization and Opera. 
tion of Local Programs. $0.15 


These publications may be secured from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. §. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
13 Fait Os 


Miscellaneous 


THE ADOLESCENT EXCEPTIONAL CHILD, A 
Realistic Approach to Treatment and 


Training. Proceedings of the 1954 F 


Spring Conference held in New Orleans, 
Louisiana, April 9-10, 1954. Child Re- 
search Clinic, The Woods Schools, 


Langhorne 


Att Asout You. Buitpinc SeEtr-Conrt- 
DENCE IN CHILDREN. A GUIDE TO BET. 
TER DisciPLINE. THE Macic Wor.p oF 
Booxs. WHat Are You AFraip OF? 
$0.50 each. How, WHEN, AND WHERE 70 
ProvipE OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION, $l. 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 57 


W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


THE Britt or RicuHts AND Our INDIVIDUAL 
LIBERTIES. THE CONSTITUTION AND Con- 
GRESSIONAL INVESTIGATING COMMITTEES. 
THE CONSTITUTION AND LOYALTY PRo- 
GRAMS. CONSTITUTIONAL LIBERTY SEDI- 
TIONS ACTIVITY. WHERE CONSTITUTIONAL 
Liserty CAME From. A Community Ad- 
venture in the Discussion of Freedom. 
Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund, 
Inc., 164 Lexington Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. $0.25 each 


CARE FOR CHILDREN IN TROUBLE. Summary 
of the Report of the California Com- 
mittee on Temporary Child Care. Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38th St, 
New York 16, N. Y. $0.25 


CurrENT Topics IN SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
SAFETY as Presented in Sessions of the 
School and College Division, 42nd Na- 
tional Safety Congress, 1954. National 
Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Ill. $0.46 


A Day IN THE LIFE OF A JET Test PILo7. 
National Aviation Education Council, 
Materials of Instruction Committee, 1115 
17th St., N. W., Washington 6, D.C. $0.50 


EDUCATION FOR TEACHING. Reports of Na- 
tional Teachers Associations. WCOTP 
ANNUAL Report. Including a Summary 
of Proceedings of the Assembly of Dele- 
gates, Oslo, Norway, July 31-August 5, 
1954. World Confederation of Organiza- 
tions of the Teaching Profession, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
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} \UCATIONAL Firm Lisprary COOPERATIVE 
CaTALoG. Revised, Comprehensive 1954. 
Edition. State Teachers College, Millers- 
ville 

} :EE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS FOR 
SociaL StuptEs. Chicago Schools Journal 
Supplement, September-October, 1954. 
Chicago Teachers College, 6800 Stewart 
Ave., Chicago 21, IIl. 


Fre—E AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS FOR 
TEACHING CONSERVATION AND RESOURCE- 
Use. Richard L. Weaver, P. O. Box No. 
2073, Ann Arbor, Michigan. $0.10 


How CiLose Can You Get To WASHING- 
TON? Time, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF PRACTICES AND 
Poicies IN DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITU- 
TIONS, 1953-54. Research Bulletin, De- 
cember, 1954. STATE LEGISLATION AF- 
FECTING SCHOOL REVENUES, 1949-1953. 
Research Bulletin, October, 1954. Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
$0.50 each 


PENNSYLVANIA’S CoAL InpustrRy. Pennsyl- 
vania History Studies, No. 6. PENNSYL- 
VANIA’S IRON AND STEEL INpustryY. No. 5. 
Pennsylvania Historical Association, Box 
373, Gettysburg. $0.50 each 


-PHONOGRAPH RECORDS FOR CLASSROOM 
AND Liprary. Kindergarten to Grade 9. 
Catalog, 1955. Educational Record Sales, 
146 Reade St., New York 13, N. Y. 


A Report For 1952-1954. The Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, 655 
Madison Ave., New York 2], N. Y. 


StTaTIsSTICAL REPORT OF THE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF Pus.ic INsTRUCTION for the 
School Year ending July 6, 1952. Bul- 
letin 73. Editor, Department of Public 
Instruction, Box 911, Education Build- 
ing, Harrisburg 


THE TEACHER LOOKs AT SUPERVISION. 1954 
Yearbook, New Jersey Secondary School 
Teachers’ Association. Lester D. Beers, 
Treasurer, 1035 Kenyon Ave., Plainfield, 
N:. 3, 


TEACHING ForEIGN LANGUAGES IN THE 
ELEMENTARY ScHoots. Bookstore, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Extension Division, 
Madison 6, Wisconsin. $0.50 


TEAR SHEETS FOR TEACHING. Bridges for 
Ideas Series, Number One. Visual In- 
struction Bureau, Division of Extension, 
University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas. 


$1 


UNESCO Features. No. 125 and No. 126. 
UNESCO, 19, Avenue Kléber, Paris 16 


Vocations. Reprinted from the 1954 Edi- 
tion of Compton’s Pictured Encyclope- 
dia. F.E. Compton & Co., 1000 N. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Your Pusiic Retations. A Guide for 
Vocational Educators. American Voca- 
tional Assn., Inc., 1010 Vermont Ave., 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. $1 


YucosLavia—Between East and West. 
Foreign Policy Assn., 345 E. 46th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. $0.35 
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Music, from page 255 

to be the only thing which gave him 
an incentive to continue studying. Just 
like this young lad, many adolescents 
find themselves through such cultural 
and spiritual experiences as music 
offers. 

When singing in a group, girls and 
boys forget whether they are Catholics, 
Hebrews, or Protestants. Instead, mu- 
sic brings people of all faiths into 
spiritual unity. Many times, while they 
are singing, girls and boys capture 


some beautiful moments of a life they 
may enjoy after leaving the material 
world. 

Who can deny that music does play 
an important part in helping students 
to get along with others, to develop a 
sense of belonging, and to gain grati- 
fying spiritual and emotional experi- 
ences? 

Considering some of these many val- 
ues of music, how many of us would 
want to live in a world which was not 
filled with the strains of music? Cer- 








A Bell and Howell photo 


Evaluated and Recommended for 


ELEMENTARY and HIGH SCHOOL 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


We lent this film for a period to the 
Bureau of Visual Education of a leading 
American university. There it was eval- 
vated by a panel selected by the 
Director composed of instructors in the 
relevant subject field, public school 
teachers and persons engaged in adult 
education. The following description is 
based on their evaluation and comments. 


“TOMORROW IS THEIRS” is a film 
made in Malaya to show, how the young 
people of the many races which make up 
the population of Mayala have become 
Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, members of club 
organizations, etc., and engage in the 
same kind of leisure activities as western 
boys and girls. The evaluators have said 
that a film of this type has a very definite 
place in the social studies of U.S. ele- 
mentary and high schools to illustrate the 
growing similarities of interests and activ- 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICE 


ities of young people throughout the 
world. In their opinion, it is very adapt- 
able for a study of people of other lands 
and they point out that it emphasizes the 
fact that western ideas are being readily 
adopted in eastern lands. The film is also 
considered to be particularly suitable for 
adult groups interested in international 
relations. 

The film includes many scenes of train- 
ing schools and various types of clubs 
where are developed the attitudes that 
will make the young people of Malaya 
good citizens aware of their responsibili- 
ties. Carefully trained for life, it is they 
who will not only provide Malaya with 
her best defense against Communism 
but also make her great and 
prosperous. 


*“*TOMORROW IS THEIRS” 


2 Reels 16 Minutes 
Rent $2.50 Sale $55.00 





10M told 4-42-11 (-1 am a op de) 


New York 20, N. Y. 
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GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC 






encourages children 
to think it out 


for themselves. 


This developmental program for 
grades 1-8 promotes inventive, resourceful 
thinking with numbers, builds children’s confidence in their 
own ability to solve problems—and motivates them to increased 
learning through satisfaction and success. 


Proven and practical, it meets individual needs—challenging 
the gifted, yet serving the slow learner. 





THE PROGRAM 


Let’s Count (readiness) 

Number Books 1 and 2 

Textbooks for grades 3-8 

Test booklets for grades 3-8 
Arithmetic Grade Placement Chart 
Notes for the Arithmetic Teacher 
Outline for Teaching Arithmetic 


THE AUTHORS 


John R. Clark 
Charlotte W. Junge 
Harold E. Moser 
Caroline Hatton Clark 
Rolland R. Smith 
Francis G. Lankford, Jr. 








Request information material from: 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


B. W. Saler and A. F. Zerbe, 
Pennsylvania Representatives 

















USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in 


307 N. Michigan Avenue school year of 
Chicago 1, Illinois 1954-55 only 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired where 
more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


50 99 100 102 103 18 20 38 44 79 111 112 
Name 
Subject 
School Name 
School Address 
City 
PUTER s BERND G56 0805s Gk oe. cob oe eee re 
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tainly it would be a very monotor ous 
and empty life if we could not exy eri- 
ence the beauty of music. Is it not 
true then, as a famous writer has s iid, 
“Music has charms to soothe a savage 
breast, to soften rocks, and bend the 
knotted oak’? 


“Yours...for the asking” 


Advertisers in PSJ bring you new icfeas 


| in equipment, supplies, books, general teach- 


ing aids, as well as summer activities. Watch 
for their offerings regularly. Order at once, 
so that you will be certain of getting what 
you want before it is out of print. 


50. 


99. 


100. 


102. 


103. 


18. 


38. 


44. 


Li}. 


112. 


THe ArT OF TEMPOLA-CRAFT. Instruc- 
tions for using a combination of cray- 
ola, wax crayon, and Artistia Tempera 
or water color. (Binney & Smith, Inc.) 


ON THE TRACK OF SOME Goop TEACH- 
inc Alps? Revised catalog of free 
teaching materials on railroad trans- 
portation. One copy per teacher. (Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads) 


1955 SUMMER SeEsSION BULLETIN. Grad- 
uate and undergraduate courses with 
special emphasis on the opportunities 
for teachers. (Duluth Branch, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota) 


ScHoot FurNiturE Brocuure, 1955 
edition. 24-page illustrated catalog of 
seating and desk equipment for vari- 
ous school uses. (American Seating 
Company) 


WESTERN SUMMER Tours. Describes a 
variety of well organized, all expense 
escorted tours. (Chicago & North 
Western-Union Pacific) 


SAMPLE of Vinetex dish cloth with de- 
tails of money-making plan for school 
clubs. (Vine Associates) 


READING ‘TROUBLESHOOTER’S CHECK- 
List. If you teach pupils deficient in 
reading skills in grades 4 through 12, 
this valuable device will help you lo- 
cate the source of their difficulty and 
suggest steps and materials to bring 
improvement. (Webster Publishing 
Company) 


TEACHING WITH A Fitmstrip. Shows 
how to use filmstrips in improving in- 
struction. (Society for Visual Educa- 
tion) 

EBF—25tH ANNIVERSARY CATALOG 
SUPPLEMENT describes many new films 
now ready for classroom use. (Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films) 


. France. This 24-page booklet contains 


much helpful information on what to 
see and look for in various regions of 
France. (French National Railroads) 


SuMMER SESSION BULLETIN of the Uni- 
versity of Miami. Lists over 300 courses 
offered in the two six-weeks sessions. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN. An illustrated book 
on the Chautauqua Center of Syracuse 
University which outlines the courses 
to be offered during the summer ses- 
sions as well as the recreational activi- 
ties. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
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NOTES AND NEWS 











—_— 


Raxpu C. Swan, Deputy Superinten- 
deni, has been put in charge of the 
Department of Public Instruction by 
Governor George M. Leader, pending 
appointment of a new Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. Francis B. Haas 
resigned as State Superintendent on 
January 18. 


Henry KLonowe_Er, director of the 


_ Teacher Education and Certification 


Bureau of the Department of Public 
Instruction, resigned effective Febru- 
ary 15. Doctor Klonower, who has 
been with the Department for 34 years, 
has been director of the bureau since 
1925. 


RaLtpH E. HEIces, dean of instruc- 
tion at the State Teachers College, In- 
diana, has been appointed to the same 
position at the State Teachers College, 
Shippensburg. 


RatpH W. Corpier, head of the 
social studies department at the State 
Teachers College, Indiana, will replace 
Ralph E. Heiges as dean of instruc- 
tion at the college. 


Rosert A, BREAM, associate profes- 
sor of education at Lehigh University 
for the past eight years, has been 
granted a leave of absence to accept 
a Fulbright Award as a senior lecturer 
in education in Australia. Doctor 
Bream embarked from San Francisco 
on February 18 and is scheduled to 
arrive in Sydney, Australia, on March 
7. 


MAXWELL E. KUEBLER of Berwyn is 
in a new position in the Tredyffrin- 
Easttown school district. J. Maurice 
Strattan, superintendent, 
that Mr. Kuebler is his administrative 
assistant. Mr. Kuebler, a graduate of 
Pennsylvania’s schools and colleges, 
has had thirteen years experience as a 
classroom teacher, four as a supervisor, 
and five in industry. 


KerMiIT M. SrTover, supervising 
principal of Central Dauphin Joint 
schools, has announced the appoint- 
ment of CHARLES T. FASNACHT, JR., as 
high school principal at Lower Paxton 
Junior-Senior High School. 
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announces | 


W. S. Bercer, manager, writes us 
that he started his thirty-first year in 
the teachers agency business on Feb- 





WONDERFUL 
NEW 
ate} ay Ze), b 


A suggestion we hope 
proves interesting 


Unique "“Soundbook” 


ruary 5. Mr. Berger is manager of the 
Great American Teachers Agency of 
205 North Seventh Street, Allentown. 


THE DELAWARE County Coordinat- 
ing Council has sent the sum of $20 
to the NEA Building Fund in memory 
of John E. Neely, who taught in Darby 
High School for 24 years. Mr. Neely 
passed away in July of 1954. 





—a vivid aid to study of songbirds 


New teaching aid from Cornell University Laboratory of Ornithology 
has a recording of the melodies of 24 songsters most common in this country, 
true-life photos of each, description, memory phrases and stories. 


Here’s a new kind of bird book called 
SONGBIRDS OF AMERICA in Color, 
Sound and Story. It includes a high 
fidelity recording of 24 bird songs 
heard around your home and coun- 
tryside (by the eminent audio engi- 
neer, Dr. P. P. Kellogg). 


Also you have photos of each bird, 
in beautiful color, taken in its natural 
habitat (by the renowned bird au- 
thority, Dr. A. A. Allen). 


Class listens and identifies each bird 
by its faithful color picture; and 


reads about it, where it lives, what 
its size and habits. 

Memory phrases, amusing and phonetic, help 
fix the songs in the mind. For example, the 
Warbling Vireo sings “Iggley pigelly wiggely 
pig”; the White-throated Sparrow sounds as 
if singing, “Pure-sweet—Canada—Canada— 
Canada” or “Poor Sam Peabody—Peabody 
—Peabody.” Fun to learn. 

Besides the recording, pictures and descrip- 
tions, are fascinating commentaries on birds; 
flyways; story of usefulness to man, color 
magic, ways of birds; how to attract with 
houses, food, etc.; how to make own record- 
ings and photos in the field. And for further 
study are listed 49 books, periodicals, 
bulletins, recordings. 


For soundbook described—sSONGBIRDS OF AMERICA in Color, 
Sound and Story produced by coRNELL UNIVERSITY, published by Book-RECcoRDs, INC. of N.Y. 
City, write CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, Chicago 5. State which recording you want 
—33% or 45 R.P.M. Complete book, $4.95, postpaid. 


How chewing tasty Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helps 


It's just a simple fact that chewing helps 
relieve tension. So it is, when you chew healthful, 
delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum, it helps 
you ease down and relax. Just try it tonight. See 
for yourself. Enjoy daily. Millions do. 


you relax 
















Successful in the Classroom... 


The GOOD ENGLISH SERIES crades 2-8 


Shane —Ferris—Keener 





Fasy Sten, 
The GOOD ENGLISH SERIES is successful 
in the classroom because it contains: 


@ A flexible program which can be adapted to 
children’s interests and needs. 


@ Short self-contained learning situations. 


@ A pupil’s handbook for ready reference in 
each text. 


@ Exercises and activities based on children’s 
experiences and interests. 


WRITE FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE 





LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY PALO ALTO, CALIF. ATLANTA 3,GA. DALLAS 1, TEXAS 


RIVER FOREST, ILLINOIS 




















Noble’s HANDWRITING FOR EVERYDAY USE 


Grades 1 and 2—Each $.50 
Grades 3 thru 8 — Each $.26 


This new writing series has been 





PRY state-adopted in North Carolina, 
\Q\_ South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
le \ | New Mexico, and Texas. It is superior 
\° | to other writing series in the follow- 
Ra » ing respects: 


aa Gthvres, 


~~" 1. Definite goals of achievement in 
handwriting for each grade. 
2. The exercises in handwriting in each book correlate with 
the other subjects taught in each grade, including social studies, 
language arts, arithmetic, safety and health, nature study and 
science, and pupil activities stressing the American Way of Life. 


If you are not now using these texts, write for examination 
copies. 


Cressman’s THE HISTORY OF PENNSYLVANIA $2.50 


New 1955 Publication 
Raubicheck’s CHORAL SPEAKING IS FUN $.75 


The poems for young children in this new collection are espec- 
ially arranged for choral speaking by Dr. Letitia Raubicheck, 
Director of Speech Improvement, N.Y.C. Public Schools. 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


67 Irving Place New York 











Raymonp N. KeErm, who has re- 
signed after 29 years of service to the 
Swatara Township, Dauphin Coun‘y, 
school district, was honored at a ica 


| given by the teachers of the town- 


ship’s five grade schools. Mr. Keim is 
now administrative assistant for the 
Central Dauphin Joint schools. 


CLtypE C. YETTER has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Middle-Eastern 
Division of the John C. Winston Com- 
pany. This division includes New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, West Virginia, and Ohio. Mr. 


| Yetter has been a member of the 
| Winston organization for the past nine 


years as educational representative in 
eastern Pennsylvania and more re- 
cently as assistant director of the 
Department of Educational Services. 


A. Kurtz Kine, who has been serv- 


| ing as superintendent of regional 
| schools in Connecticut, has resigned to 
| become superintendent of the North 


Penn Joint School District of Lansdale. 
Before going to Connecticut in 1950, 
Doctor King was superintendent of the 
Bensalem Township, Bucks County, 
schools. 


SENATOR Epwarp MartIN of Penn- 
sylvania was honored by the Wash- 
ington area alumni of Pennsylvania 
colleges at a luncheon on February 5. 
He received a citation for his efforts 
over the years “to extend and preserve 
the American ideal of education and 
constitutional government.” Francis B. 
Haas, former State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, presented the cita- 


| tion. 


Novel Publication 


Benjamin Franklin Junior High 
School, Uniontown, has been publish- 
ing for a year a report card “filler” 
known as “The En-Lightning Rod.” 
This publication, under the editorship 
of Charlotte McMinn of the staff, car- 
ries some bit of pertinent information 
about the school in each issue, for the 
information of parents. Different col- 
ored paper each time helps to present 
an attractive eye catching appeal. The 
name is, of course, a “take-off” on 
Benjamin Franklin’s experience with 
the kite—the school hardly expects as 
“shocking” results, but it does make 
the effort to localize pedagogical cur- 


| rent. 
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Necrology 


SanpeRS P. McComsey, dean of in- 


struction at State Teachers College, 
Millersville, January 10 

Annie CANAN, 83, teacher for 49 years 
at Rose Street school, Pittsburgh, 
before her retirement, January 6 

Mrs. Epiru S. O’CoNnNELL, teacher in 
Hempfield Township, Westmoreland 
County, schools, January 25 

James G. Ropinson, former superin- 
tendent of Fayette County schools, 
January 

E. CARL WERNER, former principal of 
Simon Gratz High School, Philadel- 
phia, January 21 


| KATHERINE ELIZABETH ANDERSON, 84, 


former principal of the Holmes Ele- 
mentary school, Pittsburgh, January 
23 

Jesse S. Hetces, 83, associate profes- 
sor of education at Ursinus College, 
Collegeville, before his retirement 
in 1947, January 17 

Joun HicHFIELD, health and physical 
education teacher and coach at Hat- 
boro-Horsham High School, January 
9 

Henry S. KEMMERLING, 85, retired 
Scranton school teacher, January 14 

Rosa BLEssING, teacher in Pittsburgh 
schools before her retirement in 
1944, January 18 

Henry S. Homan, 81, Reading manual 
training teacher before his retire- 
ment in 1947, January 13 

Mrs. Jesste GERHART WEBER, teacher 
in the Arch Street school, Perkasie, 
for 25 years, August 18 

Anna M. Fitzsimmons, teacher for al- 
most 39 years in the Roulette 
schools, Potter County, January 24 


| Lewis H. Scnocu, teacher and princi- 


pal in the DuBois elementary schools 
for 34 years before his retirement 
in 1938, January 9 

Mrs. BertTHA LESTER, teacher for 36 





years, 23 of which were in Buck- | 


ingham Township, Wayne County, 
before her retirement, April 9, 1954 


| Rurnw Exizasetu Hi1, foreign lan- 


guage teacher in Leechburg High 
School for 36 years before her re- 
tirement last May, January 9 


James A. Myers, Lehighton social | 
studies teacher and football coach, | 


June 14, 1954 

IsaneL ELswicK, teacher in McKees 
Rocks elementary schools for 31 
years, January 31 
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Che new sivth edition 


ENGLISH IN ACTION 


Courses 1-4 
TRESSLER and CHRIST 


Calling your attention to a sparkling new edition 
of this famous four-book series for the high school 
grades. 

The practical, time-tested content has been 
brought thoroughly up to date, with emphasis on 
teen-age interests. ‘Text and activities are enliv- 
ened throughout by eye-catching color and illus- 
trations. 


Teacher's Manuals, Practice Books, and 
Answer Books. 


D. C. HEATH 
and Company 


180 Varick Street, New York 14 


Publishers of better books for better teaching 
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The fastest train in the world is named after the 
relentless wind that blows through the Valley of the Rhone. 
Connecting Paris and Nice, it carries First and Second 
Class— Pullman First Class—and Dining Car (Wagon-Restaurant). 
The MISTRAL leaves Paris daily at 1 P.M. arriving in Nice the 
same day. So, for those who demand superior 
service to the South of France, it 
combines speed, punctuality and 
the latest in comfort. 
You can secure your rail accommodations 
before you leave. Tickets may be purchased 


and advance reservations made through your 
Travel Agent or at any of our three offices. 


“TRAVEL THE RIGHT WAY—THE RAIL WAY”. 




















323 Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. « 1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal: P.Q. 

FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE., N.Y, Dept. R-2 

Please send me free: 

: : Nome 
the new 1955 illustrated 
a oo Address 
Its Fun to Go booklet ‘‘France. City a 
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TEXTBOOKS 

ARE 
YOUR 

BUSINESS 







Are you taking advantage 
of the texts that do justice 
to your teaching? Make it 
your business to have the 
right ones, for textbooks 
are your teaching tools. 


SPELLING SCOOP 


Spring, 1955, 
marks the date of a 
spectacular revision, 
THE NEW GOALS IN SPELLING 
and 
THE NEW SPELLING GOALS 
grades 2-8. 
Dr. William Kottmeyer 
and May Lambader add a 
fifth GOAL—power in 
word attack methods. 
Spelling skills grow in a 
new way as your pupils 
learn to translate sounds 
into symbols. 


Visual aids 
and new skill-building 
dictionary helps; a 
revolutionary approach to 
reteaching at each level of 
all skills make sure that all 
children learn to spell! 


You teach 
spelling as a cluster of 
skills for lasting spelling 
power with 
THE NEW GOALS IN SPELLING 
and 
THE NEW SPELLING GOALS 
by Lambader and Kottmeyer. 


PUT THESE ON YOUR LIST! 


Using Our Language: 
Grades 3-8. All aspects of 
language use, captivatingly 
interwoven, ensure mastery 
of communication skills. 


Adventures with Numbers: 
Grades 1-8. Children learn 
the “‘why”’ as well as the 
“how” of arithmetic with 
ample practice in both. 
American Life Histories: 
Grades 3-8. Our vital American 
heritage unfolds in easy 
to read, easy to grasp, fashion. 


WEBSTER 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
St. Lovis 3 
Dallas 1 
Pasadena 2 
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Mrs. RutH Himes GABLE, former 
teacher in Harrisburg schools, Jan- 
uary 31 


FraNK H. REMALEY, former associate 
superintendent of Allegheny County 
schools, January 31 


Mrs. Extste SHANK GROFF, teacher in 
Lancaster County schools for 39 
years before her retirement in June 


of 1954, November 3, 1954 


Mrs. Nora BLANCHE SCHRADER, teach- 
er in Milton schools for 42 years, 29 
of which she was principal of the 
Lincoln school, September 14, 1954 


Mary G. CAULFIELD, retired principal 
of the Garfield school, Pittsburgh, 
January 23 





Calendar 


March 25-26—Pennsylvania Future 
Teachers of America Seventh An- 
nual Convention, Juniata College, 
Huntingdon 

March 31—Seventh Annual Conf., 
Northwestern Pa. Council for Social 





Studies, State Teachers College, 
Edinboro 
April 1-2—Tenth Annual Eastern Pa. 


School Library Conf., State Teach- | 
ers College, Millersville 

April 2-6-—Regional Convention, Amer- 
ican Assn. of School Administra- 
tors, Cleveland 

April 3-9—Conservation Week 

April 7—Spring Arbor and Bird Day 

April 7-9—Kastern Business Teachers | 
Association Convention, The Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia 

April 15-16—Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion for Safety Education Sixth An- 
nual Conf., Nittany Lion Inn, State 
College 

April 16—Western Conf., Pa. Busi- 
ness Educators’ Association, Greens- 
burg High School 

April 16—Junior Classical League 
State Convention, Kennard-Dale 
H.S., Fawn Grove, York Co. 

April 17-21—Eastern District, Ameri- 
can Assn. for Health, Physical Edu- | 
cation and Recreation, Hotel Statler, | 
Boston, Mass. 











For 


Screen Printing! 


For Painting! 


For Versatility and 


Brilliance! 


For Economy and Ease! 


This amazing dry 
powder not only 
produces a free- 
flowing, ultra- 
creamy paint of 
brilliant and lasting 
intensity, it is a per- 
fect medium for 
screen printing, 
monoprinting, finger 
painting, brush 
painting, “tool” and 
experimentai paint- 
ing. Available in 4 
and 8 oz. sizes, in 6 
non-toxic colors. 
Send for free 
GENIE HANDI- 
PAINT booklet to 
Dept. ST-35. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


GENIE 


eee ant 
Bk ewes tok CCROEE 










wear Seager sm etme 
Foes SBR STR ed 


REM FRR FLASEM suena 


PANEY © SMITH INC td 


Be tant wwes Cad 






PWS 6 a wom tent ® 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Inc. Reps. in Pennsylvania 
are R. T. Gemmell, Dist. Mogr.; 
Joseph P. Scellato; Norman E. Staats 
Thomas J. Thomas 


oer ==. 
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SY 
“First Step” 
from / 


Classroom 


toa 
Glorious 


[fester 


Vacation 


/ Coupon will bring you free copy of 

/ illustrated, 68-page book, ‘“‘West- 

ern Summer Tours.”’ Contains 

/ fascinating word pictures of attrac- 

tively priced, escorted, all-expense 

| tours to such picturesque wonder- 

lands as Colorado, Yellowstone and 

the Grand Tetons, Zion-Bryce Can- 

yon-Grand Canyon National Parks, 

California and Yosemite, the Paci- 
fic Northwest-Canadian Rockies. 


U 
“pry maA\t 


er = 


Whether you wish to spend a 
week, a fortnight, a month or longer 
in the fun-loving, adventurous West, 
you owe it to yourself to take this 
easy “first step.’’ So mail the cou- / 
pon now—the 1955 edition of one 

of America’s most popular vaca- 

tion books will be sent you...free. 4 


4 
1 
! 
I 

/ 








| C. H. Mertens, Manager 

| Department of Tours NORTH WESTERN Unlow pa 
North Western-Union Pacific 

| 148 S. Clark Street D-66 

| Chicago 3, Illinois ‘ 


Please send me free copy of “‘Western 
| Summer Tours.” 


| Name 





| Street. 
] 
| City. Zone——State—__ 


NORTH WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC 


MARCH, 1955 
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April 20-22—Schoolmen’s Week and | 
Southeastern Convention District, 
Philadelphia 

April 23—Annual Spring Meeting, | 
Pennsylvania Council of Geography | 
Teachers, Bucknell University, Lew- | 
isburg 

April 29-30—Second Annual Spring 
Conf., Pa. Art Education Assn., 
Theodore Roosevelt Jr. H. S., Wil- | 
liamsport 

April 29-30—Spring Meeting, Classical 
Assn. of the Atlantic States, Pa. 
State Assn. of Classical Teachers, 
and the Classical Assn. of Pitts- | 
burgh and Vicinity, Joint Session, | 
University of Pittsburgh 

April 30—Pa. Association for the 
Study of Gifted Children, Pennsyl- 
vania State University | 

April 30—FEastern Conf., Pa. Business 
Educators’ Association, Bloomsburg 

April 30—Fourth Annual Meeting, Pa. 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
Pa. State University 

May 5-8—Northeast Regional Confer- | 
ence of NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, Portland, Maine 

May 6-7—Joint Meeting, Pa. Council | 
for the Social Studies and the Mid- 
dle States Council for the Social 
Studies, New Brunswick Hotel, Lan- 
caster 

May 12-13—School Psychologists Di- 
vision, Pa. Psychological Assn., Pa. 
State University 

May 12-13—Pennsylvania Federation 
of Junior Historians, 13th Annual 
Conf., Penn-Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg | 

July 3-8—National Education Associa- 
tion Convention, Chicago, Illinois 

July 3-9—American Library Assn., 
Convention Hall, Philadelphia 

July 10-22—Classroom Teachers Na- 
tional Conf., Purdue University, 
West Lafayette, Indiana 

July 22-23—-Pa. Science Teachers | 
Assn., Third Annual Summer Conf., 
State Teachers College, Indiana 

August 2-4—Thirty-third Annual Su- | 
perintendents and Principals Conf., | 
Pennsylvania State University | 

August 15-19—Tenth Annual Local | 
Branch Workshop, Penn Hall, Cham- | 
bersburg 

September 28-29—Annual Education 
Congress, Harrisburg 

October 6-7—Central Convention Dis- 
trict, Williamsport 

October 7—Eastern Convention Dis- 
trict, Bethlehem 











IF YOUR 
Insurance Company 
can cancel 

YOUR POLICY’ 
YOU'D better send 


us this Coupon 


Please send me complete infor- 
mation about the TPM Teachers 
Special Non-Cancellable Policy. 


*Most sickness and accident 
policies can be canceled by 
the company. The decision to 
cancel is theirs to make, not 
yours. 

For real sickness and acci- 
dent protection you ought to 
have a policy the company 
can’t cancel. Such a policy is 
the TPM Teachers’ Special 
Policy. Only you can cancel 
it. With it, you'll never be 
without the insurance pro- 
tection you need. Send the 
coupon today for complete 
information. 


Cin? 


e 


TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE 
MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 


Lancaster, Penna. 
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October 9-11—Annual Conf., Dept. of District and Western Pa. Education 


Supervision and Curriculum Conf., Pittsburgh 


October 12-14—Western Convention October 13-14—Central-Western Con- 








M. A. BRYANT 
BRY ANT Teachers Bureau.,,,™; 4; 2°¥AY7... 
711-712 Witherspoon Bldg. W. D. GREULICH 
Member—N.A.T.A. PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. PEnnypacker 5-1223 
WRITE — PHONE — VISIT 
Quality Teachers and Positions Listed Throughout the Year 


From New York—Philadelphia Suburban Areas to Distant Points 


| October 17—Northwestern Conven. 











TEACHERS NEEDED — CONTINUAL DEMAND 
Register Now With 
CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
’ Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 
A large and permanent clientele Phone 3-5797 No charge to school officials 


C. H. GORDINIER, Manager Post Office Box 146 202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 











. THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
617-18 Witherspoon Bldg. PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


Teachers for Schools—Schools for Teachers—Every Day in the Year 
Registration here means constant consideration for promotion 


5-1745 Personal Discriminating E. F. Maloney 


Kingsley { 5-1746 Service E. F. Maloney, Jr. } Managers 


vention District, State Teachers Col. 
lege, Indiana 

October 14-15—Classroom Teachers 
Conf., Bedford Springs 


Vda. 


tion District, Erie 

October 21-22—Pa. State School Dj. 
rectors and School Board Secre. 
taries Associations, William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh 

October 28—Southern Convention Dis. 
trict, Lancaster 

November 3-4—Northeastern Conven. 
tion District, Scranton 

November 25-26—National Council of 
Geography Teachers, Annual Meet. 
ing, Indianapolis, Indiana 


ADAMS ‘sc: 
WE PLACE TEACHERS 


NO REGISTRATION FEE — 16TH YEAR 
Top Salaries — Fine Locations 


T. David Parrack, mgr.—Member N. A. T. A. 
Colorado Bldg., 14th & G, N.W., Washington, D. C. 














TEACHERS NEEDED—Elementary—Secondary—College. We have officially listed, 
hundreds of splendid positions. Why not investigate these through us? Our many 
years of experience in placing teachers—over thirty years under the same man- 
agement—give you expert guidance—so important in seeking a position. Write 
immediately, “You have everything to gain and nothing to lose.” 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHER AGENCY 


Established ea Bn to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL gaat 75th Year 
5 NORTH SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PENN. 
eahar National Association of Teachers’ ‘kagarien 





BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


Reliable school and college placement service 
throughout the East and South. Positions 
waiting. Excellent salaries. Write, telling us 
about yourself. 31st year. 


Member N.A.T.A. 














BETTER JOBS FOR BETTER TEACHERS 
NEW JERSEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
16 W. Blackwell St., Dover, N. J. Dover 6-3367 


JERSEY’S FIRST AGENCY 
E. J. Rutan, Manager F. D. Donley, President 


CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 
505 Columbia Bldg., L Wash. 
For teaching positions in colteme Washington, 
Oregon, 9 other Western States and Alaska— 
contact our Spokane Office. 
Other offices: 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, New York. 
Member N.A.T.A. Agency's 73rd Yr. 
C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 























PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 


(Founded 1924) 
944-994 Union Trust Bldg. PITTSBURGH 19, PA. Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 
Excellent teaching positions available every week of the year. Elementary, high 
school, college and administrative. In Pa., Ohio, N.J., Md., Del. and other states. 
Our experience as a former superintcndent, our specialization in teacher place- 
ment and wide personal contacts are at your service. PHONE—WRITE—VISIT. 


Atlantic 1-5398 Member N.A.T.A. John B. Ritter, Manager 


—CLINTON— 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member N.A.T.A. 35th Year 


If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 





706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 














Excellent Teaching Positions are available 
NEW JERSEY STRAHAN TEACHER AGENCY 
Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 


Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, 18 years Dep- 


Good Salaries uty Commissioner of Education, 6 years Execu- 
H tive Secretary, New Jersey ucation Association. 

Tenure ‘ Pensions G. EDWARD McCOMSEY, Manager 
Access to Universities “Member National Association Teachers Agencies” 




















TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


A Nation-Wide Service for Teachers, Schools, and Colleges 
Whether you are looking for your first job or seeking a promotion, it will pay 
you to consult us. You can easily satisfy yourself as to our professional standing. 
The better places are ready to hire NOW. We get results. 
VERNON M. RIEGEL, Mor., 50 W. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
Phone CApital 4-2882 
Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 











THE EASTERN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


288 Sunrise Highway 
Rockville Center 
Long Island, N. Y. 
Excellent Elementary, Secondary Teaching 
and Administrative positions at Top Sal- 


aries available. Eastern States—New York 
State and especially on LONG ISLAND. 


Member N.A.T.A. 
14th year 
WRITE FOR REGISTRATION FORM 
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